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In walking, agin baseball, 
must keep your eye on the “pall” 
For it’s the ball of the foot'that r 
the strain of lifting the ton each $second 
the average man carries while walking. ves, air F 
.. that’s when you want AIR-O-MAGIGS 
88 features... that’s when you need the 
comfort of the hand-moulded innersoles 
that air-cushion each curve, toe, 
and joint; cannot crack or 
curl inside. No breaking in needed. 
AIR-O-MAGICS are the 
smartest thing on two feet! 


Moderately priced, too. 


FREE SPORTS BOOKLET... interesting _.. WITH PATENTED HAND-MOULDED INNERSOLES 
statistics on leading teams, ee 
players and records. Write NOW! 
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A Money-Making Opportunt 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
ublic buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


radio. Yet irresistible waves of 


from one industry to another. 
Now another chenge 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 

bably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
ata! of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, sabaishere—echtelethauphtal. etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And.so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is meeenet by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
a which hardly any business man can fail to 


és taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 








EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable in 
this business. A man working small city in N. Y. State made 
$10,805 in 9 months’ time. 
“Since I have been operating (just a little less than a month of 
actual selling) and not the full day at that; counting what I have 
sold outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of 
one thousand dollars profit for one month."" Texas man made 
over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not permit men- 
tioning here more than these few random cases. However, they 
are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while future in this 
business is coupled with immediate earnings for the right kind 
of man. One man made over a thousand sales on which he earned 
from $5 to $60 per sale and more. Many of these sales were 
repeat business. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming to us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such busi- 
ness men as former bankers, executives of businesses—men who 
demand only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives 
a fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door is 
open, however, to the young man looking for the right field in 
which to make his start and develop his future. 


Another wrote from Delaware— 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.50 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,100.00, The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything ab. wt high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the «wdinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away it the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation- -whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at ou’ risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually uce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your moncy. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is 2 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month’ s time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. 58 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 


' Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 


268, Dept. 4043-K, Monrovia, Calif. 


RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, 
Ala. If on Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 


268, Dept. 4043-K, Monrovia, California. 
Without tion to me, send me full 
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What the gw National Guard 
Means to You... 


A Message from the President of the United States 


YE OWE our existence as a nation to 
W the tradition of service of our citizens. 
It was an army of citizen soldiers which 
George Washington led to victory in the 
American Revolution. At the end of that 
war, the first Congress asked General 
Washington to give his views on what the 
military policy of the new nation should be. 
This was his answer: 


“... every citizen who enjoys the 
protection of a free government, 
owes not only a proportion of his 
property but even of his personal 
services to the defense of it.” 


loday the new National Guard gives every 
man an opportunity to give that personal 
service to his country and at the same time 
to advance himself. In National Guard units 


all over the country thousands of veterans 
and other ambitious young men are finding 
the opportunity to study and learn the 
things that help them advance in their 
civilian jobs. They are finding the fellow- 
ship that is part and parcel of America. 
They are participating in a sports and recre- 
ation program that keeps them fit. And they 
are receiving the training that helps keep 
America strong. 


Because of the National Guard’s impor- 
tance to our national defense I have pro- 
claimed September 16th as National Guard 
Day and have directed that a nationwide 
recruiting campaign be conducted to fill 
its ranks. 





You'll find the few hours each week 
that you spend with your local National 
Guard unit pleasant and profitable. 
Pay ts based on new Army pay scale. 
Veterans can obtain same rank held 
upon discharge. And now young men 
17 years old may join the National 
Guard. For complete information about 
the National Guard in your community, 
contact officers of that init or write the 
Adjutant General of your state. 


Help keep the Peace! 
Help the National Guard in your town 


reach its recruiting goal... now! 
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O WEN J. ROBERTS, who points out in 
this issue that the subject of universal 
military training has been thoroughly 
debated and the will of 
the majority should be 
carried out, recently or- 
ganized the Citizens 
Emergency Committee 
for Universal Military 
Training in order to urge 
passage of a UMT law 
by Congress. Justice 
Roberts was deeply im- 
pressed by the compre- 
hensive and forthright report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Universal Military 
Training, headed by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
which concluded that, “universal military 
training is a matter of urgent military 
necessity.” 

Justice Roberts was a member of the 
United States Supreme Court from 1930 
to 1945. He was appointed by President 
Coolidge to be one of two lawyers to 
prosecute the famous oil cases in 1924. He 
was assistant professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania before the turn of 
the century and was a full professor when 
he withdrew in 1918. During World War 
I he was appointed special deputy attorney 
general to prosecute espionage cases. 

His article is titled, “A Clear, Unanimous 
and Strong Conviction,” and is on page 9. 
It gets its title from the fact that the 
question of universal military training was 
investigated thoroughly by a committee 
representing all segments of American 
thought and that the recommendation of 
the committee was clear and unanimous. 


EDWIN H. MAYNARD, writer of “Is 
It Security?” page 7, is one of the editors 
of the Christian Advocate, official news- 
magazine of the Metho- 
dist Church. His article , 
presents the negative | 
arguments on the subject | 
of universal military 
training as asked for by 
a group of reader-mem- 
bers who oppose the | 
favorable resolution on | 
UMT adopted by the 
delegate body at the 
recent Chicago convention. 

Although he expresses his individual 
views and is not writing as a representa- 
tive of either his church or its publication, 
Mr. Maynard was selected to do this article 
because he is affiliated with one of the 
leading church publications. A large ma- 
jorty of protests against the UMT resolu- 
tion came from the protestant clergy. 

Mr. Maynard is the son of a Methodist 
minister who grew up in a series of Iowa 
parsonages and worked his way through 
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Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, at 
@ variety of occupations, ranging from 
janitor to writer for the college news 
bureau. Journalism readily won over 
janitoring, however, and when he gradu- 
ated he spent a year and a half on the staff 
of the /nternational Student, and two and 
a half years as a reporter for the Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania News-Chronicle. 
During the war he worked in forestry 
camps in the West and as a medical aid in 
a Chicago hospital. 


™“ 

CHARLES W. FREY, who wrote “Oil 
and Adventurous Americans,” page 16, was 
born in York, Pennsylvania. Since his 
graduation from the Unit- 
ed States Naval Academy 
in 1934 he has divided his 
time between the oil in- 
dustry and the Navy. He 
spent five years with the 
Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey as a lubrica- 
tion engineer. In March, 
1941 he was called to active 
duty in the Naval Reserve 
and served in both the Atlantic and Pacific 
theatres until February, 1946, when he 
took off his commander's uniform and re- 
turned to civilian life. Since then he has 
written extensively about oil and the many 
interesting aspects of the petroleum busi- 
ness, 

The “interesting aspects” covered in his 
current article are, first: that both in 
whaling (which was the original source 
of oil) and in speculative oil drilling, 
Americans were and are most prominent. 
And his second point is, that in searching 
for oil all around the world, Americans 
are setting up schools, hospitals and other 
facilities for better living in the world’s 
underprivileged nations, thereby increasing 
goodwill for America and strengthening 
world feeling toward democracy. 


STEPHEN J. MANOOKIAN, author 
of “Big Camp,” page 19, is a magazine 
article writer whose work has appeared in 
the leading general maga- 
ry 2a | «zines including “Liberty,” 
. and “This Week.” His 
coverage of the Inter- 
national Jamboree for 
| The Kiwanis Magazine 
| represents more than a 
Foland assignment, 
| however—he really likes 
Boy Scout work and 
everything that goes with 
it. He is a former Scout himself and in 
telling about it says that it was in scouting 
that he had “the best fun of my life.” 
Besides magazine article writing, Mr. 
Manookian has engaged in radio writing 
and has held several important public re- 
lations positions. He was born in New 
York State but moved to Boston, where he 
lived most of his life before entering the 
U. S. Maritime Service during the war. 
Since the war, he has returned to New 
York—this time to the City of New York 
—where he finds a wealth of material for 
magazine articles. 












SELF- 
LEVELING 





Cheod looking 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Here’s a new aluminum “business” chair that strikes a note 
of beauty wherever used. Its simple design and modern lines 
are further enhanced by shaped seat and back and posture- 


correct proportions. It is amazingly comfortable. 


You will like the lustrous, silvery Alumilite finish because 

it can’t chip, crack, peel or show finger marks. You will like 
the strong construction—heat, cold, dryness or dampness do 
not affect it. And, it levels itself on uneven floors. The 


upholstery is a tough, w ashable fabric and comes in these 





rich colors, to harmonize in any surroundings: Red, Green, 


Blue, Ivory, Dark Green and Dark Brown. 


Mail the coupon for literature. 























ALUMINUM 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 1 

Cond 4310 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa } 
Send ature on the new Wear-Ever Aluminum Chair for use ; 

A. CO Also name of nearest supplier. , 

Pe I Fo so co ri ues ed eae Oka sa OMe e : j 

Address...... ! SS y rae eee) 

City . ws ’ Zone State t 












ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
3% in. wide 







Needs only 4 fillings a year! A practical, de- 
pendable lighter of smart, modern design. 
Ideal for your desk or den. Covered in black 
or tan leatherette. Heavily chrome plated. At 
better stores everywhere. 


Engineered with the Famous Golter 
Precision-Milled Ignition Wheel 






The GIANT 
Lighters make 
an excellent gift 
for your 1947 
a adver- 
- SS tising. These can 
be supplied with individual chromium 
initials or with embossed firm name im- 
printed—or both, if desired. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 



























By the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 





711 W. Lake St., Dept. C, Chicago 6, Ill. 








THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
AGED WISCONSIN CHEESE 


GIFT 
Box No. 1 
$3.95* 






5 Hberal portions of Wisconsin's 


This box contains 
Cheddar, 


finest cheese, “Alpine’’ Swiss, “Alpine’”’ 
“Alpine” Baby Gouda, “Alpine’’ Dessert, and ‘‘Al- 
pine’’ Smoked Cheese Net weight approx. 4 Ibs 
Postpaid : wivtinonhiannigigentienincnsgee™ 
Pack No. 
2 Heart of Swiss, 5 Ibs. ....................84.90°% 
4 Alpine Cured Brick, 5 Ibs. ............. $3.80* 
5S Old Fashioned “Beer” Cheese, 
4% Ibs. ....... $4.15* 
eddar, 5 thea. . : ...$4.25* 


6 Aged Ch ; ati 

: add 25e. per shipment west of Rockies. 
Packed and shipped postpaid anywhere in the U. 8. 
Enclose check or money order. Guaranteed safe de- 
livery Send for complete price list. Discounts 
allowed on quantity orders. Unless shipping date 
specified, all orders shipped on receipt. 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


Box 335, Monroe, Wis. 




















Universal Military Training 

I was delighted to read the letter of Fred- 
erick H. Allen, Jr. opposing universal 
military training, in the August issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, and disgusted to 
read in the same issue of the resolution 
adopted by Kiwanis International endors- 
ing universal military training, 

I am looking forward with great anti- 
cipation to the October issue when the 
opposing viewpoint of this question will 
be presented. 

NEWLIN P, PALMER, KIWANIAN 
CHESTER, PA. 


I’m sending you a carbon copy of an out- 
line of arguments prepared for my church 
for and against the adoption of universal 
military training for a peace-time United 
States. From my summary, it appears the 
arguments against adopting such a pro- 
gram are far more important than those 
arguments which support such legislation. 
I’m sending you this outline as an ex- 

pression of my disagreement with the 
platform adopted at the national convention 
of Kiwanis in Chicago. I am a member 
of the Denby, Detroit, Kiwanis group. As 
a reserve officer I became a chaplain with 
the United States Army in January, 1942. 

ALFRED G. BELLES, KIWANIAN 

PASTOR, HOLY COMMUNION 

LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


I am interested in the article, “The Will- 
kie of Baghdad,” and F. H. Allen, Jr., 
Kiwanis Club of Ithaca, New York, is in- 
terested in an article against universal 
military training. 

I should like to quote from the writings 
of Bah’ullah (The Willkie of Baghdad) 
his own words concerning military train- 
ing. Taken from His Tablets to the 
Kings, they are: “Compose your differ- 
ences, and reduce your armaments, that the 
burden of your expenditures may be light- 
ened, and that your minds and hearts may 
be tranquillized. Heal the dissensions that 
divide you, and ye will no longer be in 
need of any armaments except what the 
protection of your cities and territories 
demandeth. Fear ye God, and take heed 
not to outstrip the bounds of moderation, 
and be numbered among the extravagant.” 

I am a Bahai and the wife of a Kiwanian. 

(MRS.) CAROLYN DARY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


IT find it exceedingly difficult to follow the 
logic of our convention theme, “Build for 
Peace—Patriotism—Opportunity” and, at 
the same convention, endorse universal 
military training. It seems to me that it 
is like saying, “Let’s be friends, but if we 
can’t be friends, I’ll do my best to kill you.” 
H, H. HUMMEL, KIWANIAN 
MINISTER, PARK AVENUE 
EVANGELICAL UNITED 
BRETHREN CHURCH 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
of the minority still opposing 
universal military training, we present 
Edwin H. Maynard's article, “Is It 
Security?” on page 7 of this issue. But 
since the majority of the delegate body 
expressed itself favorably in a vote on 
this subject at the Chicago convention, we 


In behal 
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refer the minority also to an article by 
Justice Owen J. Roberts on page 9. It 
recognises the intelligent opinion of those 
who still oppose universal military train- 
ing, but pleads for support in behalf of 
our democratic process. And since Kiwa- 
nis International has gone on record as 
favoring universal military training, Mr. 
Maynard’s article will be the last to be 
run by The Kiwanis Magazine in oppo- 
sition to UMT.—The Editors. 


Bias on Labor 
This is a protest against the extremely 
biased article by J. M. Burk entitled, “Labor 
Must Reform” in the August issue. 

Like the Taft-Hartley bill itself the 
article was evidently written from an anti- 
union point of view. Both are based on 
the false assumption that practically all 
industrial conflicts have been due to ex- 
cesses on the part of labor. Who can dis- 
passionately look at the industrial scene 
and make such an absurd claim? 

Anyone acquainted with the history of 
organized labor knows that the Wagner 
Act instead of being “one of the most 
dangerous single pieces of legislation ever 
enacted in this country” was in truth a 
legal protection to workingmen in their 
attempt to organize themselves for legiti- 
mate bargaining, and was the outgrowth 
of the excesses resorted to by unscrupu- 
lous employers through many years. 

To state that labor has been on a spree 
since 1935 is a distortion attributable only 
to the vengeful anti-union element now in 
control of the N.A.M. who are irreconcil- 
ably opposed to even the democratic prin- 
ciple involved in the idea of labor unions. 

The article is a compilation of unsup- 
ported generalizations and _ half-truths 
against unions, with no attempt made to 
point out that there isn’t a union sin that 
can’t be matched by a corporation sin. 

For Kiwanis to publish such a one- 
sided presentation without giving the other 
side is regrettable. A retraction or an 
apology is certainly warranted; or at least 
an explanation. 

ARMAND GUERRERO, 

MINISTER, MAYFAIR 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KIWANIAN 
METHODIST CHURCH 


50,000 Junior Keglers 

T enjoyed the article in the August issue 
of the magazine by Albon Holden, titled, 
“Twenty Million Keglers Can't Be 
Wrong.” I am among those thousands 
who are tremendously interested in the 
game. While teaching at Tilden High 
School in Chicago, I started bowling as an 
extra-curricular activity. That was 1935. 
Today I have more than 50,000 sanctioned 
members in thirty states, all boys and 
girls attending high school, junior high 
school and grammar school. 

The regional vice-president from New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Chris Bosch, is Lieut. 


. Governor for that area of the Key Clubs. 


Chris attends Fortier High School. 

I always enjoy the Magazine and just 
had to write this letter of appreciation 
to you. Keep it up. 

MILTON RAYMER, KIWANIAN 
EXECUTIVE SEC’Y. OF THE 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
BOWLING CONGRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Kiwanis has extended its influ- 
ence far out in the Pacific to the beautiful 
and: important Islands of Hawai. Clubs 
have been formed on the Islands of Hawaii, 
Maui and Oahu. Our cover scene shows 
the beach at Honolulu where the Kiwanis 
Club of the Oahu Island is located. A full 
story of the chartering of the three Hawaiian 
Island clubs is on page 13 of this issue. 
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Yellow, mellow, ripened days, 
Sheltered in a golden coating; 
O’er the dreamy, listless haze, 


White and dainty cloudlets floating; 


Winking at the blushing trees, 


And the sombre, furrowed fallow; 
Smiling at the airy ease, 

Of the southward flying swallow. 
Sweet and smiling are thy ways, 


Beauteous, golden Autumn days. 


Will Carleton—Autumn Days. 


Armstrong Roberts 
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N May the 
Commission on Universal Training 


President’s Advisory 

proposed universal military training 
as the heart of “a program of national 
security.” 

The training plan would cost at least 
$1,750,000,000 a year and more probable 
estimates run as high as $4,000,000,000, 
without considering losses in wages and 
production. The plan would take a year 
from the life of every young man. It 
would vastly extend the power of pro- 
fessional military men and its probable 
effects on education and morals have 
alarmed educators and clergymen. But 
the American people are desperately 
seeking security. We paid $330,000,- 
000,000 and 308,000 lives to win World 
War II. We would pay billions for se- 
curity now and be happy with the bar- 
gain. The question is, can universal 
military training give us security? 

No system, be it military, political or 
Yogi, can bring security unless it elimi- 
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SECURIT Yr 


No system can bring security 


unless it eliminates 


what makes us insecure—and 


universal military training 
won't eliminate Communist ideology 


nor the present world tendency 


toward military aggression. 


Ai, Maynard 


nates the things which make us feel in- 
secure. The recent episode of the “fly- 
ing saucers” showed exactly how jittery 
we are as a nation. But if 900,000 
eighteen-year-olds had been in military 
training camps we would have been just 
as scared. We would have known they 


could not stop the “saucers.” 


America’s feeling of national inse- 
curity rises mainly from four fears. Any 
plan marketed as a harbinger of national 
security must be tested against those 
fears. 

The 


Soviet Union is conceded to be the only 


The greatest fear is of Russia. 


power capable of waging war against 
the United States. Our fear that Russia 
may use her vast resources against us 
grows out of a history of mutual dis- 
trust. While Reds have assailed capi- 
talist ways, American policy toward 
Communist Russia has ranged from 
armed intervention at the close of World 
War I to the polite diplomatic iciness 


now in vogue. Only during World War 
II, when a common enemy made it ex- 
pedient, did we attempt to apply a 
veneer of friendship. 

It has been argued that since Russia 
gives military training to all her young 
men, we should match her, or outdo her 
if possible. That method simply will not 
work, A man who thinks our adoption 
of a military training program would 
not cause Russia to expand her military 
efforts correspondingly is living in a 
dream world. Ask any boy who ever 
has had a fist shaken in his face on the 
sandlot what he would do! 
ture is the same in the Kremlin as on 
the sandlot—and make no 
universal 
would be shaking our fist. “No one in 
his senses can long entertain the idea 
that Russia will not also take to heart, 
if the United States does, the commis- 
sion’s counsel to ‘lead from strength’ 


Human na- 


mistake, 


adopting military training 


” 


and at every cost to avoid ‘weakness’. 
That is what twenty national leaders 
said in July after analyzing the report 
of the The 
group included Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy during World War I, 
Henry Harriman, past president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and other big names. 

An effort to be so strong that Russia 
will not dare attack us must lead in- 
evitably to an armament race. Euro- 
pean history proves that arms races do 


President’s Commission. 








not lead to security. They lead to war. 
The only way to get rid of fear of Rus- 
sia is through patient efforts at friend- 
ship and understanding. That may cost 
money in relief and trade grants, but a 
lot could be done for less than $1,750,- 
000,000 a year, 

The second source of insecurity is 
The bomb is 
The 


secret is shared only with our two most 


fear of the atomic bomb. 
our invention and our monopoly. 
trusted nation-friends, yet we Ameri- 
cans are afraid that others, especially 
Russia, will learn how to make the bomb 
and will turn it against us. Predictions 
that the A-bomb will be withheld in a 
future war as was poison gas in World 
War II are only guesses, and they do 
not help our jitters one bit. 

When W. A. 
Federation of American Scientists said 
that 


Higinbotham of the 


is no defense against the 
atomic bomb, he did not make an ex- 
ception of UMTees. Neither did Har- 
old C. Urey, Nobel prize winner and 
atomic Albert Einstein, 


“scientists 


there 


scientist, 
who that 
think they know where to look” to find 
a means of Half-trained re- 
scattered through the country 


nor 
said do not even 
defense. 
serves 
would be of no value, unless perhaps to 
enforce martial law among radio-active 
ruins. 

The third cause of our national jit- 
ters is fear of a surprise attack. Amer- 
ica’s favorite nightmare is one of simul- 
taneous atomic air raids against New 
York, Washington and Chicago, destroy- 
ing our leadership, disrupting commu- 
nications and razing vital industries be- 
fore we are able to act in defense. 


IF A mass army is powerless against 
the atomic bomb, it is of even less value 
when attack comes as a surprise. Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur has predicted 
that the next war would be over within 
a number of days, or at most a few 
months. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall admits that at least six months 
would be required to mobilize the re- 
serves and the President’s Commission 
talks of taking a year to mobilize 
7,500,000 to 8,500,000 men. Radar and 
other scientific devices might warn us 
of an impending attack a few minutes in 
advance, and intelligence agents might 
give us a few days of warning, but the 
only way to prevent the attack is to 
create a condition of international trust 
in which there is no enemy. Universal 
military training, when adopted by any 
nation, is a step away from trust. This 
is especially true when it is done uni- 


laterally and in glaring contrast to dis- 
armament proposals being made through 
the United Nations. We would do bet- 
ter to step in the direction of universal 
abolition of conscription, as proposed 
by the Honorable Joseph Martin Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The fourth threat to our national se- 
curity is the fifth column—not neces- 
sarily a wartime fifth column, but a bor- 
ing from within that weakens our entire 
political, social and economic system. 
The subversive influence most widely 
talked about is Communist, but there are 
others. There are anti-Semitic groups, 
the Ku Klux Klan, business monopolists 
and irresponsible labor leaders. They 


and others weaken America and can 
destroy our way of life. 

It is hard to see, however, how the 
Army, Navy or Coast Guard trainees 
fifth The 
necessary arrests can be made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 


could combat this column. 


has a good record of digging out dis- 
loyal persons. The most important de- 
fense lies in a working democracy, sup- 
ported by loyal and informed citizens. 
Democracy at its best will extend edu- 
cation, opportunity and full civil liber- 
ties to all its people, thus winning the 
loyalty of potential Communists or hate- 
mongers. UMT, with the military caste 
system and Jim Crow policy, would 
have the opposite effect. It might cause 
potential 


further damage by training 


members of subversive groups in the 
use of arms. 

The War Department’s official book- 
let on universal military training, issued 
last January, states that “UMT would 
give every youth a sense of importance 
and stamp him as a thing of value to his 
fellow countrymen.” Patriotic Ameri- 
cans may well resent the implication 
that special training is required to make 
them “things of value.” Just about 140,- 
000,000 of us were “things of value” 
during the war just past. We volun- 
teered and submitted to the draft; we 
bought bonds; we worked in Civilian 
Defense and the Red 
operated with the FBI, the OPA, the 
WPB all the 


agencies. In peace and in war Ameri- 


Cross: we co- 


and other government 
cans have proved that they do not need 
to learn citizenship from the Army. The 
schools have taught it well. 

What, then, can universal military 
training contribute to security? It will 
make our relations with Russia more 
tense and will not help in case of sur- 
prise attack. It is not needed to protect 
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us from internal enemies. Hitler dem- 
onstrated that it is useful for conquest, 
but Americans do not want that. 

The fact is that a mass army, such as 
UMT would produce, would be of al- 
most no value. General Herbert C. 
Holdridge, speaking before the Loop 
Kiwanis Club in Chicago last March, 
said that plans for universal military 
training are as obsolete as the cavalry 
was in World War II. He declares that 
“the atom bomb and other weapons of 
terror render obsolete all previous mili- 
tary techniques, yet Army leaders plead 
for the preservation of training facili- 
The 


reserves they propose to train by com- 


ties that have proved outmoded. 


pulsion could not be mobilized in less 
than six months to a year, and would 
have for 
months in new techniques. 


another six 
The 


hours or 


to be retrained 
war 
would be over in as many 
days. The proposed mass armies have 
already been by-passed by the 


weapons, just as three million of the 


new 


Japanese foot soldiers were by-passed 
by MacArthur in China.” 


THE ONLY security that universal 
military training can give is false secur- 
ity. The President’s Commission itself ad- 
mits a fear that the country would “be 
lulled into a feeling of false security.” 
That fear is not unfounded. If every 
young man had to go to camp for six 
months and spend an equal period in 
further military training; if we had an 
increase of several billions in the mili- 
tary budget instead of tax reduction; 
if we could parade thousands of men up 
and down the streets; we might think 
did those 


things France 


things in the thirties and called them 


were rosy. 


security. So did Poland. So did Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland and Belgium. It re- 
quired a very few months of history to 
prove how wrong they were. The Pres- 
ident’s Commission naively points to 
Switzerland and Sweden as proof that 
military training prevents attack. Any 
armchair strategist can supply the real 
reason for the security of those two 
nations during World War II: the value 
of Sweden’s iron to Germany and the 
usefulness of Switzerland as neutral 
ground, 

The road to security is a hard one 
and it requires patience and sacrifice. 
We have not yet achieved the conditions 
which will allay our fears, but until we 
do, we will be better off not to kid our- 
selves with the rose-colored glasses of 
UMT. At least we will know where 


we stand. kkk 
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Since the question of universal military 
training has been investigated by a group 


\ of representative Americans who heard all 
| \ \ sides, those who still are opposed to it 
\ tor \ should accede to the will of the majority. 
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By Owen j. Roberts 


CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR 


N these critical days when it is often 

so difficult to see how the world 

can find its way out of obscurity, 
disagreement and fear, we need to make 
the most of every antidote to discour- 
agement. One such antidote, a powerful 
one, is our American belief in the ability 
of the democratic process to arrive at 
wise decisions. Although the process 
often seems painfully slow, we have 
seen it demonstrated again and again 
through our history that democracy can 
find the sound solution and act. 

The evolution of public opinion on 
the question of universal military train- 
ing affords a striking example of the 
democratic process at work. The great 
majority of Americans haye now be- 
come convinced that universal military 
training is an urgent necessity. And yet, 
in spite of the urgency of the issue, the 
decision has been made with delibera- 
tion and only after the objections of 
the minority have been thoroughly ex- 
amined. 

To many of this majority it has 
seemed regrettable that the eightieth 
Congress lagged behind public opinion 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


and failed to enact legislation in an issue 
where the decision had been so carefully 
arrived at. But this, too, is typical of 
the democratic process, and it is clear 
now that the next Congress will face 
the issue with even greater assurance 
of public support and demand for action. 

Continuing surveys of public opinion 
reveal that during the war years, Amer- 
icans reversed their traditional opposi- 
tion to universal training. And imme- 
diately following the war, the majority 
in favor increased so that in 1945 and 
1946 the public opinion polls consistently 
resulted in a majority of 70 per cent 
or greater. 

Although some of the opposition to 
the adoption of universal military train- 
ing was obviously inspired by enemies 
of democracy, there were many others 
among the minority who were good and 
intelligent Americans. Realizing the 
sincerity of many of those in the minor- 
ity, the President wisely appointed an 
advisory commission to study all phases 
of the issue. 

The President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training was composed 


of a group of distinguished citizens who, 
by background, would represent the best 
thinking .of a variety of segments ot 
our society, including the religious, edu 
cational, scientific and industrial. Their 
careful and impartial approach to th« 
problem is best described in the words 
of the Commission’s final report: 

“The Commission has approached its 
task with a recognition of the fateful 
character of the problem before it. Its 
members started with a considerable dis 
parity of viewpoint on the degree to 
which universal military training would 
contribute to our own readiness for wat 
or to the advancement of world amity. 
The one point on which there was com 
plete agreement was that the Commis 
sion should undertake its inquiry with 
open minds and in an atmosphere wholly 
free of outside interference or influence 
from any source, public or private, civil- 
ian or military.” 

Despite the original “disparity of 
viewpoint” among the Commission mem- 
bers, the final report represented in the 
Commission’s words “a clear, unani 
mous and strong conviction.” 

Because national unity is so import 
ant in an issue of this kind, I should 
like to urge those in the minority who 
remain unconvinced to read thoughtfully 
the Commission’s report entitled “A 
Program for National Security,” dated 
May 29, 1947, 

The report is based upon six months 


of intensive study during which 200 wit 
(Continued on page 41) 











By Stanley 5. J acobs 


KF YOU'VE 
dollars to 


ever yearned for a fist- 
that dentist’s 


the 


ful of 
bill, 


wonlan a 


pay 


meet your taxes, or buy 


little coat, then you've 


probably 


Tut 


wished that you could get 
money simply by asking for it. 

That's 
sounds, In 


top-drawer 


not so tough a trick as it 


fact, there are a dozen or 


more profes sionals who 


make six-figure incomes as fund-raising 


counselors quiet, suave experts who 


can guess to a dollar the condition of 


every noteworthy bank account in town. 
scores of 


rhese professionals and 


lesser well to 


paid 
these bank ac- 


gold-seekers — are 
influence the owners of 
counts to part with generous chunks of 
cash in return for a hearty “thank you!” 
or a $1.75 luncheon at which nice things 
are said to donors by other well-heeled 
people. 

Yet, even the professionals sometimes 
are startled out of their swivel chairs 
by gifts from the strangest sources. 

One year, a small midwestern college 
hired an important outfit to raise $50,- 
(00 with which to refurbish its stadium. 

An unprepossessing dwarf limped into 
the campaign headquarters and chirped 
‘that he wanted to chip in his bit to the 
drive. He was so small that nobody 
saw or heard him in front of the recep- 
tion desk. 
mite of a man, he stomped out and went 


In a towering rage for a 


to a rival school forty miles away. 
“Here’s a cashier's check for $25,000,” 

he icily told the flabbergasted college 

prexy. “I was going to give it to that 


snooty school in the next county for 


can’t stand high- 


the 


their stadium. But | 
hat Use 


scholarships or what-have-you. I’ve got 


treatment. money for 
more when you need it.” 

The little man, a social recluse with a 
the had 


overlooked for years by the oracles who 


flair for stock market, been 
thought they knew every potential donor 
to a good cause. 

Another time, a dozen important citi- 
met with a 


who got $200 


zens in a west coast city 


professional fund-raiser 


a day to discuss how they could pro- 


mote $75,000 to build a clubhouse for 
underprivileged boys 

“The most we can expect is $55,000,” 
the 


possible giver in town is on our books. 


said fund-raiser gloomily. “Every 


The building’s janitor, who had been 
sweeping an anteroom, stood hesitantly 
at the “Nobody Mr. 
Smith,” he said meekly. “I'll give you 
the twenty thousand you need.” 

He did. 


small 


door. asked me, 


An uncle in Sweden had left 


him a fortune years ago which 
he prudently had salted away in govern- 
ment bonds. 
the 


honored to become the biggest contribu- 


\lways interested in kids, 


childless widower counted himself 


tor in the campaign. 
Though they grumbled about many 
1946, 


things in Americans peeled off 


more than $2,500,000,000 for commu- 
nity chests and Boy Scout appeals, 


homes for aged sailors and retreats for 


unfortunate girls, to say nothing of 


schools, colleges, churches, orphanages 
and foreign relief drives without num- 
ber. 

The unseen but ever-present hand of 
the 
most of these gifts from the wallets of 


fund-raiser plucked 


professional 
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clerks, shopkeepers, social leaders and 
millionaires. 
Most renowned of the Merlins who 


make money multiply for worthy causes 
is John Price Jones, a former news- 


paperman who chucked Manhattan 


journalism and made a new job for 
himself out of asking folks for money. 
Today Jones bosses a staff of ninety 
dough-pickers and has a precious card 
file of 85,000 names of people who will 
give money if asked the right way. 
Naturally, you can’t barge in on Jones 
and riffle through his cards which are 
guarded as if they were the crown jewels 
of Hyderabad. It took years to assemble 
folk 


fund-raising appeals and Jones knows 


data about moneyed for use in 


precisely how to get any millionaire 
Scrooge to unknot his purse strings. 
If your name is on a blue card, then 
you’re loaded, brother, with at least five 
bucks. 


sociates would count any campaign lost 


if you didn’t shell out at least $5,000. 


million And Jones and his as 


Even if you are on a pink card, that 


too is a cheering symptom of 


financial health. The pinks give $1,000 


your 


and up, respectable sums, although they 
are outnumbered by the “general” card 
holders who have to be coaxed a little 
to pony up $500 or a bit higher. 

Like John Price Jones, all big-time 
dollar-chasers have a neat bag of tricks 


which long practice in the art of beg- 


ging has filled with various psycho- 
logical and scientific methods. You just 
don’t walk into a fund-raiser’s office 


and say: 
“T represent a group of superannuated 
stamp collectors who want a cozy home 


for their old age. Go out and dig up 
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the folding money, friend!” 

First, the professional will 
make a series of tests using interviews 
and questionnaires, to determine what 
the public thinks of stamp collectors in 
general and your own project in par- 
ticular. 

Then he will consider whether the 


canny 


time is propitious for such a campaign. 
Only last month, unknown to you, your 







rivals, the numismatists, may have put 
the bite on your own potential givers 
for money to build their own snug 
retreat. 

The counselor may say, “Wait a year 
and you'll be able to raise the money 
you want.” Or he may shake his head 
negatively and murmur, “Such a cam- 
paign is foredoomed to failure. Every 
similar drive by stamp collectors in the 
past forty years has flopped.” 

On other suggested money-raising 
campaigns, the professional may ask 
himself: “Is this appeal sociologically 
sound ?” 

“T ask this,” John Price Jones ex- 
plains, “because times change and needs 
change as well. For example, it once 
was quite easy to get money for the 
construction of orphanages. Today the 
emphasis is on the placement of waifs 
in approved foster homes. Sociological- 
ly-wise givers would properly question 
the advisability of building institutions 
no longer needed.” 

Jones says that timeliness counts 
heavily in evaluating a campaign’s 
chance of success. 

“From 1931 to 1933, moneyed people 
were sympathetic and ready to give 
generously to unemployment relief. 
Then the idea developed that the jobless 
were the problem of the state, not of 
individuals, and interest in giving to 
the unemployed dropped like a_ fast 
elevator.” 

Jones and his fellow gift pluckers 
claim that floods, famine and hurricanes 
produce the biggest flow of ready shek- 
els. The least appealing, from the cash- 
raiser’s viewpoint, are drives on behalf 
of museums, cathedrals, and learned 


societies. These just don’t pack the 
emotional wallop needed to unlimber the 
checkbooks of most contributors. 

“The cause which appeals to the most 
individuals and the most groups has the 
greatest chance of financial success,” 
observes a Chicago practitioner of the 
fund-raising art. 
tile paralysis campaigns. 
bank president, dowager, shop girl and 


“Consider the infan- 
Everybody— 


cab driver — can visualize somebody 
dear being struck down by polio. That 


universal feeling makes such a cam- 
paign a natural. Everybody wants to 
get into the act, God bless ‘em!” 

A campaign may last three weeks or 
as long as six months. As a rule, the 
larger fund-raising specialists shy away 
from drives with goals under $100,000. 
They work on a flat fee basis—commis- 
sion deals are taboo with ethical firms. 

The professional money-seeker knows 
the stratagems for every type of philan- 


thropy. One firm specializes in ar- 


ranging $500-a-plate dinners for impor- 
tant civic campaigns. Another arranges 
horse shows, fashion parades, polo 
games, opera benefits, ice carnivals and 
literary teas, the proceeds of which go 
to charity. 

In promoting gifts to colleges, the 
smart fund-raiser uses every emotional 
appeal, from pride to shame, in prying 
contributions from alumni. If you're a 
graduate of dear old Siwash, a fund- 
raising expert somewhere has your 
“giving power” — based on comparable 
earnings of other graduates in your 
(Continued on page 41) 















OMETHING new is in the air in 
American industry. It is becom- 
ing community-conscious. What 


was once “mere civic club oratory” or 
do-good” idealism some few years ago 
is now actually—here and there among 
leading corporations—becoming good 
business practice. The luncheon speech- 
es of forward-looking men of leader- 
ship, who for years have urged more 
civic interest and community — spirit, 
closer relationship to the people in the 
town where the corporation operates, 
have now brought fruit. 

Not long ago the great steel city of 
Gary, Indiana, did something it had 
never done before. It gave a big “party” 
to the public and “opened” the corpora- 
tion-owned city and steel mills to all 
who cared to come and visit with it. 
Che huge, fiery steel mills looked very 
strange that day—women and young- 
sters never seen before in steel mills 
were shown “the works” and graciously 
entertained. 

\ll day long thousands of people—to 
whom the city of Gary had seemed 
like a walled-in feudal city—swarmed 
iround almost everywhere, and learned 
at first hand what a vast steel city was 
like. They found that it was not a 
belching monster, but a very human and 
It was first class 
Steel, so 


interesting piace. 
“public relations” for U. S. 
long regarded as the typical stiff, aloof 
leader among the corporation Goliaths. 
lhe action was quite as much a change 
for the corporation as the one made 
about 45 years ago when Judge Gary 
was made head of the huge enterprise, 
and he made important changes in the 
welfare and employee relationships, 
ending the old silent, hard era of “big 
steel,” 

Take, now, the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company at Peoria, Illinois. It has gone 
considerably beyond being merely a 
gracious open house host to the public. 
It has set up a “community relations 
division,” a regular department with 
the sole duty of taking active part in 


local community affairs. Object: con- 
tributing to the community well-being; 
that being at last realized to be an im- 
portant factor in business success for 
the company, from the broad, overall, 
long-term view. This is civic conscious- 
ness with a very solid foundation of 
“enlightened selfishness.” Probably no 
large corporation in America has ever 
before set up a working department for 
such a pointedly civic purpose. It marks 
a real milestone in civic consciousness 
in the business world. We have, of 
course, long had corporations notable 
for some degree of such civic conscious- 
ness, but to make it the specific duty of 
an operational department is certainly 
unique. 

Such action by this and other cor- 
porations is not “impractically idealistic” 
at all. 
long pointed out the frequent state of 


Public relations experts have 
antagonisms and _ misunderstanding 
which develop in a community toward 
one of its larger corporations. Obvious- 
ly this is a handicap, and modern high 
grade public relations counsellors have 
argued that something be done about it 

something that is basic and effective. 

The Caterpillar plan encourages 
rather than discourages (which was 
once usual among corporations) the ap- 
pointment of corporation personnel on 
local civic committees, and the requests 
for speeches and other participations in 
community responsibility. It seeks visits 
to the plant—arranges radio programs, 
moving pictures in local theatres, mails 
company literature to local ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, educators, club mem- 
bers, etc. It also boldly corrects local 
rumors or “stories” circulating regard- 
ing the corporation. Says a company 
officer, “It is realized that there is no 
short and easy path to the permanent 
attainment of good will between a large 


corporation and the community in 


By J . George Frederick 
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which it operates, but a company which 
is sound internally, and one in which 
management honestly desires the good 
will and the well-being of the commu 
nity, may be fairly certain of holding 
the confidence of the public.” 

Quite another angle of approach is 
that of the Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, 
whose “community” is the entire state. 
Facing the arresting fact that 50 per 
cent of the graduates of Georgia’s three 
men’s colleges went out of the state to 
live and work, President Charles A. 
Collier decided as long ago as 1944 that 
his company, the state’s largest public 
utility, must do more to make Georgia 
local communities attractive. It was 
decided to work hard on a “better home 
town program.” 

The local 


Civitan and other clubs were contacted 


Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, 
and interested. A first, simple objective 
was no more than an effort to induce 
each town to “get out the paint bucket” 
and spruce up. 
migration of young people from the 
small towns was based on a feeling that 
their community was bogged down in 
decay, as indicated by run-down appear 
ances. Therefore the decision that 
Georgia towns must look more inviting. 

Following this, the corporation’s plan 
was to make an analysis of each town’s 
situation and then commence an active 
campaign to stir up the town so that 
service men returning would want 
definitely to stay there and work out 
their careers. Employment, living con 
ditions, schools, recreational and spe 
cial facilities, good churches, etc. were 
studied. A state-wide essay contest of 
fering $5,200 in war bonds for the best 


To Make My Home 


Town Better” was put on, with excel 


essay on “How 
lent results. A nation-wide campaign 
to attract industries to Georgia was 
also undertaken. 

The 565 communities served by the 
Georgia Power Company have definite 
ly been bettered by this campaign. The 
top technical personnel of the company 
was made available for local post-war 
community betterment, and the impetus 
has been considerable from this forth- 
right realization of the civic respon 
sibility of a large corporation. 

There are thousands of large corpora 
tions in the United States which are 
more or less dominant industrial factors 
in their local communities, and if they 
should all 


terest and work with the local clubs, 


intensify their civic in- 


a fine overall result would be accom- 


plished, kkk 


Considerable of the 


Pease oo 


aS oe 


panels! 
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Kiwanis extends itself a thousand miles westward 


well into the Pacific by organizing clubs at Hilo, 


‘ 4 I 
Cn Zw reg 
ou 


ty 
4, 


By Mark Kean 


* 
HETHER or not. the 
Senate confirms the action 


by the House of Represent- 
atives in nominating Hawaii as the 49th 
state of the Union, Kiwanis Internation- 
al already has tucked the offshore ter- 
fold 


member of the Kiwanis family. Three of 


ritory into its and made it a 


five major islands 
Aloha” 


of the General Office of Kiwanis Inter- 


Hawaii's gave a 


traditional to a representative 
national and accepted his invitation to 
Kiwanis membership during his survey 
of the Islands last spring. 

Oahu, capital island with its city of 
Honolulu and Maui, the Valley Island 
capped by mighty Haleakala crater, to- 


gether with the big Island of Hawaii 


whose kaleidoscopic variety offers snow- 


capped peaks, volcanoes and orchid 
farms, have inaugurated clubs, elected 
officers and joined the International ros- 
ter. The Oahu 


Honolulu, the Maui Island club at the 


Island club meets at 
town of Wailuku and the Hawaiian Is- 
land club at Hilo. 

Two of the clubs are named for the 
towns where they meet—Honolulu and 
Hilo—but the 
Island and not the town—the Kiwanis 
Club of Maui which meets at Wailuku. 


Not just pineapples and sugar cane 


third 1s named for the 


and coconuts were brought into Kiwanis 
when club presidents Dean Sellers of 
Hilo, Charlie Young of Maui and Allen 
Watkins of Honolulu read the first roll 


Maui and Honolu!u on the main Islands of Hawaii. 





A major industrial territory doing 


calls. 
$621,593,897 in retail and wholesale 
in 1946, and $234,820,540 in 


manufacturing, canning and sugar proc- 


business 


essing, it supports 38,047 business es- 
tablishments and a population of 519,503. 

Honolulu, capital of the Islands, prob- 
ably the most cosmopolitan crossroads 
in the world, is a churning city of 261,- 
000 persons, e‘ght predominating races 
and nationalities, and is laid out in the 
usual pattern of American cities with 
hilltop residential suburbs, beach resorts, 
financial centers and industrial districts. 

Great military and naval bases with 
thousands of service and civilian per 
sonnel are on the Islands. As a resort 


for the world’s vacationers, Hawaii 





Lt Aer gent. 


’ 


Here is a@ scene taken when the Honolulu club was chartered on the night of July 21. This 
new organization, so close to “the beach at Waikiki,” was the first club to be organized 
on the Hawaiian Islands. Although chartering did not take place until July, the club was 
organized in May and officers immediately went to work to establish Kiwanis clubs on the 
neighboring islands of Hawaii and Mavi so that all three could be chartered the same month. 
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Above is beautiful Diamond Head crater which 
looms on a promontory just outside Honolulu. 


brought more than 31,000 tourists to 
Waikiki and all island resorts before 
the war and more than $20,000,000 in 
tourist trade. 

Yet, this offshore industrial and resort 
land is part of the United States. It is 
America through and+through and the 
membership of Kiwanis in Honolulu 
might be Des Moines or Houston to the 
casual visitor. Radio, newswires, 10-hour 
flight connections and heavy steam- 
ship routes have made Hawaii as Amer- 
ican as Brooklyn or Nob Hill. 

Between the peaks of the Koolau 
ranges and the white-rimmed coral reefs 
from Diamond Head to Pearl Harbor, 
the city of Honolulu has become the 
home for the first Hawaiian Kiwanis 
club. It has 52 members, headed by 
President R. Allen Watkins, who was 
assisted by Larry Bowen, Secretary, in 
forming the Honolulu club early this 
year. 

Larry Bowen planted the seeds of 
Kiwanis in Honolulu when he returned 
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from Chicago late in 1946 where con- 
ferences with the staff of Kiwanis In- 
ternational resulted in Bowen’s survey 
of Hawaii for Kiwanis. Watkins’ visit 
to Chicago in 1945 armed him for pre- 
liminary meetings with the group of 
key men in Honolulu. 

The Honolulu club has already in- 
augurated an important activity. It is 
sponsoring an organization of service 
groups in order to coordinate the work 
and further the cooperative spirit on the 
Island. It sent a delegate, Doyle Alex- 
ander, to the 32nd International Con- 
vention in Chicago last June. 

Extension of Kiwanis to the Islands 
was assured last May when officers of 
the Honolulu club inducted and 
they, in turn, extended operations to the 
other islands of Maui and Hawaii. Char- 
ter night for the Honolulu group was 
July 21, for Maui, July 23 and for Hilo, 
July 25. The late International Presi- 
dent Jay Emerson had been looking for- 
ward to chartering these three clubs 
personally, just as he had done in the 
case of the new clubs in Alaska, which 


were 


also were organized under his adminis- 
tration. President Charles Armstrong 
gave the honor that would have been 
Jay’s to International Trustee J. Hugh 
Jackson, dean of the graduate school of 
business at Stanford University. 

Dean Sellers, manager of the Trib- 
une-Herald in Hilo, chief city of the 
largest island, Hawaii, is president of 
the Hilo club of 31 At 
the first meeting a chart dis- 
tributed which outlined the course for 
all officers, directors and committee 
chairmen and members. 

On Maui, the Valley Island, where 
sugar cane sweeps from the West Moun- 
tains at one end of the island to Halea- 
kala at the other, Charles C. Young 
presides over 44 new members of the 
Wailuku club. There, too, activity is 
already under way. The Island has no 


businessmen. 


was 


road signs and the club is going to see 
that some are installed. 

Already in Hawaii, these three new 
clubs of Kiwanis are hoping to play host 
to the country’s membership in a future 
International convention. The enthusi- 
asm which resulted in the rapid organ- 
ization of Kiwanis within a few months 
from the first negotiations stems from 
the land itself out here in Hawaii. A 
remote and somewhat isolated territory 
more than 2,000 miles by air or water 
from the mainland United States has 
made the groups of businessmen in the 
Islands operate with vigorous unity. 
“old hometown 


There’s almost an 





J. Hugh Jackson, International Trustee, is shown here presenting the charter to President 
Charlie Young of the Kiwanis Club of Maui on July 23. This club is named for the island not 
the town—it meets at Wailuku but draws its membership from all parts of the Island of Maui. 





Here is a charter night photograph of the membership of the Kiwanis Club of Hilo which is 
located in the chief city of the Island of Hawaii. Although not all shown in the photograph, 
there are 31 members who were given a chart at the first meeting showing all their duties. 


atmosphere.” Community spirit is dem- 
onstrated in all the organizations which 
bring businessmen and others together 
for a single purpose. In a place which 
must have all the components of a com- 
munity within itself, fairly self-sufficient, 
Ki- 


wanis progress in the Islands has dem- 


an easy cooperation is permitted. 


onstrated this. 
ways is 
Seated at 


Kiwanis Hawaii in 
another American Kiwanis. 
a meeting in the, Naniloa Hotel at Hilo 
or the South Seas in Honolulu would 
make it impossible for a visitor to dis- 
tinguish it from a group in Davenport 
or Detroit if palm trees weren't outside 


many 


the window and a perpetually blue sky 


evident from always-open windows. 

Businessmen in Hawati have many 
advantages for working and living in 
the year-round moderate climate, where 
access to beaches or mountains is equal, 
where sunshine and color keep a certain 
spirit in all things. To grasp democratic 
fellowship more firmly and to implement 
the work which they can accomplish 
together, they’ve added Kiwanis to their 
lives and their work out here. For bet 
ter friendships and better service to the 
community, Kiwanis International is 
now a firm part of this light but sincere 
life in the Islands. 

Kiwanis Hawaii says “Aloha” to the 


xk* 


world. 
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Americans, who led the world in the old stages of oil seeking — the 
whaling days — still lead in oil drilling and are spreading goodwill. 


and Adventurous Amertcans 





By Charles If 2 hrey 


N modern times there have been two 


great sources of oil to light the 


world and to lubricate and fuel the 


machines of civilization. The first of 
these sources was w hales, and the second 
is the petroleum in porous rock forma- 


tions deep in the earth. Oil has played 





a major part in man’s progress—with- 
out oil our transportation and industry 
would grind to a friction-gripped stand- 
still. 

Ever since there has been a United 
States of America, the citizens of this 
nation have been the world’s champion 
oil finders. This is not a matter of jin- 
goistic boasting but of statistics and 
historical fact. Americans have searched 
the earth to supply oil, they have found 
oil field after oil field, and there is no 
indication today that they will not con- 
tinue to find more oil as the demand 
increases. 

The search for oil—both of the whale 
and the “rock” varieties—has led Ameri- 
The 


first time the Stars and Stripes was un- 


cans to explore remote frontiers. 


furled in a British port was at a whaler’s 
masthead, and the first United States 
flag ever seen on the west coast of 
South America also soared from a whal- 
ing ship. A whaling skipper out of Nan- 
tucket first the Gulf 


and his crude map, engraved by Ben- 


charted Stream, 
jamin Franklin, gave men their earliest 
recorded knowledge of this important 
ocean current. 

American petroleum men share com- 
parable pioneering honors. Americans 
were responsible for the first discovery 
of oil and the completion of the first 
commercially productive well in Eng- 
land. 


Americans, too, found the first 
Picturesque and centuries old palm trees of El 
Centro, Colombia, form a harmonious setting for 


the modern oil drilling structures that tower 
above them here and in other distant countries. 


oil to be discovered in Hungary and 
developed a prolific field in that country, 
long starved for oil. There is hardly 
a place in either hemisphere, from the 
Arctic Circle to Terra del Fuego, over 
which American scientist-explorers have 
not trekked, searching for petroleum. 
Although whaling, the first important 
commercial oil venture, was carried on 
in very early periods—it was not con 
ducted as an organized industry until 
The 


first important whale fishery developed 


the beginning of modern times. 


in the early 1600's around Spitzbergen, 


a group of islands east of Greenland. 


The earliest leaders in whaling were the 
Dutch, the British, the 


greatest were the Americans. 


the next were 

By the time of the Revolution whal 
ing was well established in America. 
The first half of the 19th century be- 
came the Golden Age of whaling, and 
Nantucket, New Bedford, 


and other Massachusetts towns became 


lairhaven, 


the chief whaling ports of the world. 
There the whaling fleets returned from 
the Arctic, the South Atlantic, and the 


Pacific Ocean with their cargoes of 


whale oil and sperm oil for lamps, and 
spermaceti wax for candle making, and 


from those ports whale oil products 


were shipped to the rest of the civilized 


‘world. Whale oil export became an im- 


portant source of financial strength to 
the new Republic. 

There appears to be two reasons for 
American oil leadership, whether the 
oil came from whales or from the earth. 
One character of American 


was the 
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This man is operating a gravity meter which detects the 


sailors, ship captains, and petroleum 
searchers. The other is the character of 
American capitalists. Whaling, for ex- 
ample, was a difficult and risky busi- 
ness. It called for men with the stamina 
to battle hurricanes and ice-packed seas, 
to voyage for as much as five years 
before returning home, and with the 
daring to row out in small boats and 
attack a monster weighing as much as 
twenty-five elephants. 

Both whaling and petroleum develop- 
ment called for large outlays of capital 
in competitive ventures involving great 
risks. 


and expensively outfitted before they 


Ships had to be specially built 


could sail. If they were successful the 
rewards were great, if not, the losses 
In 1866 two ves- 
sels out of New Bedford each made a 


could be tremendous. 


clear profit of $125,000 on a capital out- 
lay of $25,000 apiece, but only eight 
years before the whaling business had 
shown a loss of $1,000,000, and in 1871 
an entire whaling fleet was lost in the 
Arctic ice. 

Modern oilmen, like the old whalers, 
are a venturesome lot, too. They probe 
tropic wilds and polar wastes searching 
with delicate instruments for scientific 
data that may be evidence of buried 
oil. And, like the men who financed 
the whaling industry, today’s oilmen 


must make heavy investments and take 


Often millions of dollars 


are spent in exploration, drilling, and 


large risks. 


in constructing pipelines to get the oil 
out of remote wildernesses before a dol- 
lar of return is obtained. Indeed, four 
out of five wells drilled produce no oil 
at all, but they cost just as much as the 
ones that do. 

The first 
drilled near Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 
1859—just about the time when the 


successful oil well was 





possibility of oil deposits by registering the variance in the pull of gravity. 


great schools of whales began disappear- 
ing from the seas. From the Pennsy!] 
vania petroleum, men could obtain kero 
sene, cheaper and brighter and a better 
illuminant than sperm oil. 

From the very start the new petro 
leum became a 
American activity, just as whaling had 


industry primarily 
been. It called for daring and persever- 
ance; it took men into distant and wild 
(Continued on page 45) 
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These school students at Concordia in Western Venezuela are indebted for their fine school 
building in the background to the activity also shown in the background in the form of a 
steel well drilling structure. Where the wells go, schools, hospitals and good homes follow. 
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Of what avail is democracy which is 
based upon the peoples’ power to 
vote when two out of three of them 


don’t even exercise their 


How 


2 out 


HE United States is recognized 
as the last stronghold of democ- 
racy in the world today. Ours 
is the only major power to come through 
World War II still maintain a 


democratic form of government. But 


and 


democracy is in jeopardy even in this 
vaunted “land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 

The greatest danger to our democ- 
racy is not from the subversive elements 
that are constantly at work trying to 
undermine it; not from the communists 


and fascists with sabotaging propa- 


ganda, but from the indifference of the 
voters themselves. 

We Americans are like that. We know 
democratic 


that free and a 


form of government have made us the 


enterprise 


greatest, though one of the youngest 
We take an im- 


mense pride in our right of free speech 


powers in the world, 


-our right to voice our opinion of the 
government. We express ourselves un- 
restrainedly about political policies, 
taxes, and graft and corruption in pub- 
lic office. But very few of us do any- 
thing about them. 

Theoretically the people are the pow- 
er in the United States. The 
elect the men who represent the pol- 


voters 


icies which they want to put into effect. 
\ctually, in the average local election 
in an off presidential election year, less 
than one-third of the eligible voters 
take the trouble to vote! 

In presidential elections, which get a 
lot more publicity and ballyhoo than 
the neighborhood campaigns the ratio 
is higher—about sixty per cent of the 
possible voters take enough interest in 
their democracy to cast a ballot to name 
the highest official in the land. 

The 1940 census report showed that 


rights? 


the 
the 


79,863,451 citizens in 


voting age. In 


there were 
United States of 
spirited Roosevelt-Willkie campaign of 
1940, with New Deal 


issues arousing an amount of 


third-term and 
unusual 
interest, there was a voters’ registration 
of 60,576,979, an all-time high, but still 
only seventy-five per cent of the poten- 
Of this relatively huge 
49,815,312 actually 
voted. This was a record-breaking vote, 
but only sixty-three per cent of the po- 


tial electorate. 


registration only 


tential voters. 

Although the figure representing the 
total number of votes cast appears im- 
the [ 
twenty-one years of age and over failed 
to register. And of 
tered, one out of every six failed to go 
to the polls and cast his ballot. 

Harold F. Gosnell, Assistant Profes- 
sor in Political Science at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, made a study of getting 


pressive, a quarter of citizens of 


those who regis- 


out the vote some time ago in the city 
He 


having some relation to non-voting were 


of Chicago. found that the factors 
sex, the dramatic quality of the par- 
ticular campaign, the convenience of 
the election system, mobility, foreign 
birth and training, 
education of the voter, and the nature 
of the local party organization. There 


foreign-language 


were twice as many female non-voters 
as there were male non-voters. 

In the survey a complete and careful 
canvass of the adult citizens in twelve 
selected districts was made. These dis- 
tricts were chosen on the basis of data 
from the census office and a study of 
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By Kenneth C. Reimer 


them showed they were typical of the 


different racial and economic commu- 


nities of the city. Among them were 


included a “Gold Coast” precinct in- 


habited largely by wealthy whites: 
two South Side precincts of native 
whites, one of which was in a poor 


residential neighborhood and the other 
residential neighbor- 


Side 


was in a good 
hood ; South 
was solidly Negro: two stockyard dis 
settled by Irish 
extraction and the other by 
South 
Polish; 
mostly 
and three West Side precincts which 


one district which 


tricts, one people ot 


Poles; one 
Chicago precinct, predominantly 
two North Side precincts, one 


German and the other Swedish: 


were occupied by Russian Jews, Czechs, 
and Italians, respectively. 

Carefully trained interviewers were 
used throughout the study and as com 
plete social data as possible was ob- 
the adult 


citizens living in these districts. It was 


tained regarding each of 
found that more than fifty per cent of 
the potential voters usually neglected to 
Of 


this group the greater number by far 


register for presidential elections. 


— thirty-three per cent — did not regis- 
ter indifference. 
Thirteen per cent did not register be- 


because of general 
cause of a disbelief in woman’s voting ; 
twelve per cent because of illness; ten 
per cent because of ignorance or timid 
ity regarding elections; six and one-half 


per cent because of insufficient legal 


residence and the remaining twenty-five 
per cent were distributed thinly over 


(Continued on page 43) 
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GROUP 


icans returned home 


of distinguished Amer- 
last month 

from meeting with their fellows 
of other countries in a rare adventure 
ot world friendship. No famous diplo- 
mats, they—just ordinary guys of top- 
drawer character, Although called “Am- 


bassadors of Peace” by President Tru- 


man, they regard themselves in less 
lofty terms. They came together main- 


ly to have fun—and get acquainted. 


me, een, 


ACNTDENT 


\ EST uN FR 


Some of the 1,115 Boy Scouts bound for the Sixth World Scout Jamboree 
held in Moisson, France, August 9 to 21, wave farewell from the army 
/ transport General C. H. Muir as she prepares to leave from New York, 





Associated Press photo 


By Stephen J: Manookian 


— ” g 

More than 30,000 Boy Scouts, from the U.S.S. General C. H. Muir, and 
all parts of the globe, attended the implanted in France over the American 
World Scout Jamboree at Moisson, section throughout the two-week Jam- 


France—the first such encampment in boree in August. 


a decade. Overseas, neighboring villagers of 
Joining in this practical example of Rosny and Moisson—40 miles north- 
international fellowship were more than’ west of Paris—shook their heads in 


a thousand Boy Scouts of America, rep- amazement as they watched the trans- 


resenting some 200 councils in all sec- formation of a 2,000-acre wooded estate 


New  in- 
trolley 
theatres 


tions of the country ... between 14 and into a busy little metropolis. 
included a city-wide 
a 600-bed hospital, 


and stores. 


172 years of age, all experienced camp-_ Stallations 
and at least rank. 
Here, in the United States, plans were 
off last April when 
Congress passed a special bill authoriz- 


ers, First Class in network, 
Although the boys were ex 
formally touched pected to pitch their tents in true Scout 
fashion, provision was made for a com- 


(20 





ing the Secretary of War to make avail- 
able, without expense to the government, 
a U. S. Army transport ship. 
probably the first such measure to so 
officially approve the valuable efforts of 
The flag flying 
President 


This was 


a national organization. 
above the Capitol the day 
Truman signed the historic bill—April 


14—later was carried across the seas, on 


plete municipal circuit for water 
miles of pipelines carrying 660,000 gal- 
lons daily), electricity, and telephones, 
as well as a brand new airfield for Air 
Scouts, a harbor for Sea Scouts, and a 
railway with 17 tracks, 

Ray H. Bryan, an engineer and vet- 
eran Scout, arrived the United 
States in July. He, together with Euro- 


from 








20 


pean experts, tackled one main problem 

how to group Scouts to remain na- 
tional units, but have maximum contad 
with Scouts from other nations. The 
solution was to erect 15 sub-encamp- 
ments. Each national group then could 
be wedged into a sort of clover-leaf 
pattern adjacent to about a dozen other 


national groups. Thus, though mem- 


bers of a national group would eat and 
sleep together, they could easily split 
up for daytime activities. The Ameri- 
cans and Canadians had as neighbors 
Scouts from I rance, Great Britain, Cu- 
ba, ( zechoslovakia, Norway, The Phil- 
lipines, and other countries. 

Scouts of various nations had dis- 
plays, demonstrations, games, pageants, 
concerts, ceremonies 


dramatic shows, 


ind campfires. Despite the difficulty of 


assembling stage props, the \merican 


group presented an historical spectacle 


of pioneer Western days. The greatest 
problem was finding the materials for 
simulating ( onestoga They 


wagons. 


} 


had hoped to obtain substantial, steel- 


rimmed wheel carts with teams of oxen, 








but had to be content with small hay- 


racks, mounted on auto wheels and 
drawn by horses. 

About the middle of July, in this 
country, Scouts everywhere were being 
given send-off parties before leaving 
for Camp Kilmer for “staging.” This 
camp, which processed over four mil- 
lion troops for war, on July 20 wel- 
comed a “Junior A.E.F.” for another, 
peaceful, purpose. The plain barracks 
were repositories for hundreds of items 
shaken out of knapsacks by bright-eyed 
Scouts tor last-minute checkup. 

Inoculations and vaccinations finished, 
boarded the 


Var, led by W. 


on July 24 the Scouts 


troop ship General 


\rthur McKinney, assistant to Chief 
Scout Executive Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
well. 

The voyage itself was calm. There 


were only two seasick Scouts on the 


entire crossing. A hundred senior 
Scouts stood security watches, while 60 
others saw to housekeeping chores. The 
American Indian delegates took over the 


empty rear gun-turret to practice their 
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There was “standing room 


at religious services. 


toni-toms, 
only” Dolphins, 
porpoises and flying fish paced along 
the ship, thrilling the Scouts with their 
antics, 

All Scouts were on. deck when the 
White Cliffs of 
“We got our first introduction to the 


Dover were sighted. 


devastation of war when we passed the 
sunken ships in Dutch harbors. The wat 
and its effects are very real to us now,,’ 
wrote one New York Scout correspond 
ent in his first dispatch home. The 
youthful reporter, after mentioning the 
landing at Antwerp on August 3, de 
scribed the tour through Belgium’s wat 
destroyed areas. “Cemeteries,” he said, 
“stretching as far as the eye can see 
are something everybody should experi 
ence to appreciate what the war meant !” 

In contrast to most post-war Amer 
ican tourists, the Boy Scouts went 
prepared to “rough it.” This was no 
ordinary weekend camping trip or sight 
seeing tour. They were several thou 
sand miles from home (Richard K. 
Woodward of Alaska came about 8,900 
miles). On their first day in camp, 
“Lot. 22” 


chopping wood, scraping carrots, build 


was alive with activity: boys 


ing fires, putting up tents—then making 
friends, 

\s far as the eye could see, green 
turbans of Hindu Scouts mingled with 
\lgerian fezzes, French berets, Ameri 
can Sam Browne hats, Scotch Balmorals 

the distinctive headgear of 39 nations 

Language differences were no prob 
lem—these bovs of many lands man- 
aged to swap gadgets, Scouting tech 
niques and insignia. Jim Macalear, 17- 
year-old Oregonian from McMinnville, 
swapped his bullwhip for a Scot’s kilt 
Edmund Colby, of Missoula, Montana, 
was wearing a beret, and a French lad 
was sporting Colby’s Sam _ Browne. 
They ate each other’s national dishes 
and learned each other’s songs. A Dan 
ish boy, speaking broken English, timid 
lv offered to sing American cowboy 
songs. 

\s an aid to complete understanding, 
a French Scout interpreter was attached 
to each troop during the jamboree, No 
matter what their nationality, the boys 
discovered they were about the same 
and, under the banner of Scouting, be- 
came real friends. While speaking dif- 


‘ferent languages, they pledged them- 


selves to the Scout Oath or Promise, 
and the Daily Good Turn, 


American Scout Earl Old Person, right, full 
blooded Indian from Browning, Montana, chats 
on common ground of international feeling with 
Scout Robert Drummond of Glasgow, Scotland. 
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For a short time it was rumored in 
Paris that American Boy Scouts had 
arrived equipped with radio sets, sleep 
ing bags, and refrigerators. It was 
amusing, but untrue. The Americans 
slept on the ground as the others did; 
and their refrigerators consisted of dry 
ice in plastic-lined canvas bags—for the 
preservation of perishable foods only. 

As a matter of fact, American Scouts 
had been strongly advised to avoid any 
fancy display and not to wear their nat- 
tiest new uniforms, so that the hard 
luck of 
countries would not be pointed up by 


Scouts from war-devastated 


comparison. Small two-boy tents were 
requested, preferably used tents, which 
could be left behind for troops of other 
nations who have trouble getting canvas. 

The international tent city contained 
many differences to make the encamp- 
ment interesting. Sixteen places of 
worship were erected — churches, syn- 
agogues, and a Moslem mosque, among 
others. 

The meatless menus of 160 Hindus 
from India were fascinating to the other 
boys, whereas the Moslems, observing 
their holy month of Ramadan, ate noth- 
ing between dawn and sunset, feasting 
when darkness came. 

An interview with two American 
Scouts illustrated the spirit of the gath- 
ering. They were Pittsburgh boys: 14- 
year-old Bernard T. Rodgers, who 
found out that “the boys of the world 
want to forget the war and start all over 
again,” and Mark M. Chamberlain, 15, 
who said, “Back home lots of people 
think everybody who doesn't speak Eng- 
lish and looks different isn’t worth 
much. I wish they could come over here 
and see. These people are like us. They 
even camp the same way we do—some- 
times better.” 

Leaders of the United States contin- 
gent were satisfied. When they arrived 
back in America, around Labor Day, on 
the transport U.S.S. General Harry 
Taylor, they began lining up speaking 
dates for the Scout delegates. Each one 
—now more mature in his approach to 
the problems of the world’s peoples— 
is expected to make at least ten speeches 
before school, church, and civic groups. 
If the audiences average 50 people, more 
than half a million folks will be reached. 

And 500,000 persons imbued with the 
spirit of international understanding, 
constitute a tremendous force for world 
peace. So “Be Prepared” to listen care- 


ak 


fully one of these days! 
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Monied Mendicants 








I HINK. twice before tossing 


coins to the shabby man who bleats, 
“Brother, can you spare a dime?” 
He may be making more than you 
are. A recent North Carolina study 
revealed that some panhandlers are 
making $4,000 a year. 

The study was conducted by a 
state committee and served as 
geroundwork for a strict law requir- 
ing beggars who ply their dubious 
trade in North Carolina to have 
solicitations licenses. 

The licenses are hard to get. The 
law was designed to both curb beg- 
ging and help direct panhandlers 
into more constructive occupations, 
despite the fact that they are often 
crippled or blind and use their in- 
firmities to get money. 

Under the solicitations license 
law, city officials refer all beggars 
to county welfare departments 
where they are advised of the anti- 
panhandling provisions and coun- 
seled on the Social Security 
benefits open to them. 

Beggars seeking licenses must 
state why public solicitation is con- 
sidered a necessary means to mak- 
ing a living, rather than pursuit of 
a legitimate trade or acceptance of 
benefits provided by the govern- 
ment for indigents. 











North Carolina has found beg- 
ging particularly difficult to curb 
because the state is on main north- 
south routes of seasonal transient 
movement. City ordinances against 
begging generally are ineffective 
because beggars move too rapidly 
from city to city to be adequately 
controlled. 

The committee discovered that 
transient solicitors are four. times 
as numerous as those residing in a 
community, that more than one 
third of the transient beggars do 
not live in North Carolina, and 
that 93 percent of all solicitors 
were men. 

Though most of the beggars in- 
terviewed admitted making no more 
than $25 a week, one man said that 
his panhandling netted an average 
of about $15 a day. The incomes 
of several others, who own property 
in the state, were estimated to be 
at least $4,000 a year. 

One blind man, for example, 
owns aefarm and since his neigh 
bors consider him to be “well 
fixed,” he does his begging in othe1 
counties and in other parts of the 
country. He has steadfastly refused 
all offers of vocational training and 
aid to the blind. 

—JAMES C. FOX 
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FRIEND of tke MAYOR 





S SOON as it was evident that the 


driver of the big blue sedan was 


going to ignore the red light, 
kicked 


into action and started after it. 


Jerry Dorgan his motorcycle 


straightforward 


Jerry was a young 
man who had joined the police force 
with the naive intention of enforcing the 
law on all and sundry. He had the 


quaint idea that little laws are just as 
important as big laws, and the still rarer 
that 
them the same as little citizens. 

With these high 
assigned to traffic duty in the exclusive 


big citizens should obey 


notion 
ideals he had been 


Pine Ridge section on the west side of 

town. To the cynics who told him that 

there was no room on the force for an 

honest cop—that unless he was prepared 

to sell himself to the grafters and cheap 

politicians he had better stay out of it 
he paid no attention whatever. 

For nearly a month now he had pa- 
trolled the spacious tree-lined avenues 
of his district on a brand new machine 
on which no speck of dirt or oil was 
His 
smartly tailored uniform and the gleam- 
Sam 


ever allowed to remain for long. 


ing leather work of his Browne 


belt and pistol holster completed the 


picture of a young man who took a 
pride in himself and his job. 
And so it was that, as Jerry swiftly 


car, he was not at all 
the fact that it 
have cost over five thousand dollars and 


He 


just flagged it to the curb like any other. 


this 
about 


overtook 
concerned must 
that the owner must be somebody. 


The driver was a beefy man, red 
jowled and over-dressed. By his side sat 
a small boy of about seven who was 
making vulgar faces. 

The big guy leaned out of the car 
window. 

“That’s all 
said, amiably. 
the 

“You ran through a red 


right, young fella,” he 
“IT guess you're new on 


John L. Westbrook.” 


} 
| 
I 


job. I’m 


ight back 
there,” Jerry said evenly. 


“Sure, | know; but they don’t give 


me tickets around here.” 

“T give anyone a ticket who runs a 
light on my beat,” said Jerry, starting 
to make one out. 

“See here, young man; you don’t 
seem to get the idea. I’m John L. West- 


brook! I’m a personal friend of the 


mayor. I don’t get traffic tickets. If 
you weren't new on the job, you’d 
know that.” 











“Captain Reilly was noted for his verbal acrobatics.” 


By Howard Chaldecott 


“I’m sorry, Mr. Westbrook, but you’re 
going to get one today.” 

At this, Mr. Westbrook became really 
3ut Jerry ignored him and 
the ticket. He 
to the big man, who had 


annoyed. 


finished making out 
handed it 
simultaneously run out of breath and 
rude things to say. After some hesita- 
tion, Westbrook took it. 

“IT guess if you want to make a fool 
of yourself, | can’t help you,” he said. 
“This isn’t going to cost me anything, 
but it’s liable to cost you your job.” 

With this parting thrust and a roar 
of the motor, he drove off. As the car 
shot away, the spoiled brat leaned out 
and delivered a loud and long razzberry. 
This intelligent comment on the situa- 
tion brought a good-natured chuckle 
from Westbrook. John L. just doted on 
Junior. 

Jerry looked after the receding car, 
half angry and half amused. “Just an- 
other bluff that didn’t work,” he thought 
as he re-mounted his motorcycle and 
returned to his post at the intersection 
of Chestnut and Broughton avenues. 

Reporting for duty on the morning 
after the Westbrook incident, Jerry was 
called to the captain’s office. A sudden 
instinct told him that he was in for a 

Instinct did not 
an ex-marine, was noted 


tongue-lashing. lie. 
Captain Reilly, 
acrobatics, and the com- 
Jerry, starting in the 
and reaching Reilly via 
the Chief of Police and the Deputy 
Chief in Charge of Traffic, had lost 
nothing on the way. 

“Gee, Captain, I didn’t know who he 
was,” said Jerry, crimson to the ears, 
as soon as he could get a word in. 

“Didn’t he tell you ?” 


for his verbal 
plaint against 


Mavor’s office 
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‘Well, he said he was a friend of the 
mayor: but if I was to believe everyone 
who hands me that stuff, I’d never give 
out any tickets at all.” 

“IT know—lI know. But you’ve got to 
use some judgment, Dorgan. Anyway, 
you should have known him. Everyone 


knows John L. He drives that way all 


the time, and there’s nothing we can do 
about it.” 

“Well, I'll know better next time.” 

“You'd better—unless you want to 
find yourself over on the east side, pad- 
ding the hoof around the warehouses 
every night. Now get out of here.” 
Jerry was glad to. 

“It sure beats me why people will hire 
a guy to enforce the law, and then raise 
Cain with him for trying to do it,” he 
mumbled, half to himself, as he left. 

It was a downcast young copper who 
chugged out to his beat this morning. 
It looked as if the cynics were right. 
Well, he’d use judgment all right. From 
now on, if they had drag he’d leave 





“Jerry looked after the receding car.” 


them alone; and if they hadn’t—woe 
betide them! 

At Chestnut and Broughton he 
screened himself rather more than usual 
behind the shrubs that lined the road- 
way, and waited for the first uinfluen- 
tial citizen who should run that signal 
light. 

He was only a few hundred yards 
from the mansion of John L. West- 
brook, the “friend of the mayor,’ who 
had defeated him the day before. Al- 
though Jerry never hoped to own a 
home as large or costly, he studied it 
intently, noting the many points of bad 
taste about it. 

He had been watching the house only 
a few minutes, when the Westbrook car 
shot out of the driveway. Apparently 
the great man was in even more of a 
hurry than usual. The tires squealed as 
the car made the turn into the street 
and by the time it reached the inter- 
section it was going far more than the 
local limit of thirty-five miles an hour. 
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Jerry glared angrily as the car flashed 
by in front of him, again defying a red 
light. The spoiled brat evidently was 
displeased about something this morn- 
ing. Jerry caught a fleeting glimpse of 
him, his mouth wide open, bawling lust- 
ily. But his wails were being complete- 
ly disregarded by the bulky figure 
hunched over the wheel; a fact which 
gave Jerry a certain small minded 
satisfaction. 

As the car disappeared from sight, he 
looked about him shamefacedly and was 
relieved to find that there was no wit 
ness to his unwilling connivance. But 


he felt sore just the same—sore against 





Westbrook, his unpleasant offspring, 
the Mayor, and Captain Reilly. Dis 
gusted, he started on a circular tour of 
the neighborhood. 

It was some thirty minutes later as 
he was slowly cruising on Chestnut 
avenue, when Jerry heard the whine of 
a siren coming up from behind him. A 
squad car—going all out—overtuok him, 
with Reilly beside the driver and three 
detectives in the back seat armed with 
rifles and shotguns. As it flashed by, 
Reilly beckoned and Jerry roared after 
them. 

Nearing the Westbrook place, the 
squad car slowed down and then turned 
in at the gate. Jerry raised his eye 
brows. “What now?” he wondered, as 
he followed. 

The car screeched to a halt in front 
of an ornate marble stairway, on which 
stood John BS, Westbrook surrounded 
by a flustered group of servants. Jerry 
dismounted nearby. Reilly and the de 
tectives were already on the steps listen 
ing to Westbrook, who was gabbling 
excitedly. 

“—————and then he tied us all up, and 
took Junior, and got away in my car!” 
Jerry heard as he joined the group. 

“Have you seen anything of Mr. 
Westbrook’s car?” snapped Reilly, turn 
ing on Jerry. 

“Yes, I was watching the intersection 
down there when it went by. The guy 
ran through the signal doing about 
fifty.” 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” screamed 
Westbrook, almost beside himself. 

For a moment Jerry was tempted to 
speak his mind; but he checked himself 
and said quietly, “I thought it was you, 
Mr. Westbrook.” 

“And ti trouble is,” growled Reilly, 
“every other man on traffic duty will 
have thought the same thing. By this 
time the kidnapper is out of town and 


xk k 


n Ps ~ 2+) at < ry ” 
making a clean getaway. 
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Wildiife 





f 


ATVEST 


Is this hunting team of man, boy and dog, “murdering” ducks, diminishing the supply and 
depriving non-hunters and nature photographers of the pleasure of enjoying this form of 
wildlife? Conservation men say “no” as the hunting fee is used to increase the species. 


By R. H. Ramos 


HIS is the season of the year 
when hunters haul their 
woolen shirts out of the moth- 


red 


balls, show their shotguns and rifles to 
their friends and thereby get into argu- 
ments about whether hunting is a sport 
or a crime. The ardent non- 
hunters who claim the killing of game 
is murder are the photographers who 
claim that a real sportsman “shoots” his 
quarry with a camera and lets the ani- 


most 


mal live to be shot another day—or to 
die a “natural” death. 

Well, the 
natural death? By starvation ? 


say hunters, what is a 
By dis- 
ease? By cannibalism? By drowning? 
By violence in combat with an adver- 
sary? By stabbing in a slaughterhouse ? 
All these are the natural ends of most 
wildlife, except the last, but the hunters 
use it as an argument when dealing with 
who call 


meat-eating photographers 
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Sportsmen will be glad to learn 
that the Kiwanis program calling 


for conservation of resources is 


aided, not hindered, by hunting. 


hunting murder. Murder is a_ nasty 
word—but just as nasty in the packing- 
house as on the happy hunting ground, 
the nimrods say. 

3ut let’s be dispassionate about the 
subject—are hunting and fishing bad or 
are aren’t they—bad for the fish and 
game, that is? Obviously, they’re bad 
for the individual fish, fowl or animal 
which gets hooked or but the 
broad question is whether or not the 
hunter or fisherman is destroying the 
species. This question cannot be an- 
swered emotionally—there are too many 
facts that bear all on one side. They 


shot, 


are these: 

In the first place, you must have a 
And that license 
doesn’t permit you to shoot or catch 


license to hunt or fish. 


anything, anywhere and at any time. 
That, in itself, takes the sport out of 
the murder class, murder being com- 
pletely unlicensed under any circum- 
stances and unregulated except by post 
Hunting—when it’s 


that 


facto punishment. 
legal—and_ that's 
there is any argument about, since we 
all know illegal hunting is wrong—legal 
hunting, therefore, is limited to open 
season taking of the more-than-sufficient 
supply. Only when the proteeted (by 
licensing) bird or animal or fish multi- 
hunting 


the only kind 


plies sufficiently, is open or 
season declared. So when the business- 
man wants to get back to man’s more 
natural state for a brief holiday, pays 
the fee for a license and carries out its 
provisions, he is paying his money to 
help propagate the species and gets for 
his money only the right to kill a sur- 
plus. What this amounts to is harvest- 
ing a crop. And the hunter is not only 
not destroying wildlife—he is doing 
more to propagate it than the non- 
hunter who merely argues in behalf of 
conservation and pays no fees toward it. 

The greater part of the fee for every 
license is allocated for the conservation 
or restocking or research necessary to 
build up the stock of whatever specie 
the licensee is permitted, in limited quan 
tities, to kill, When the number of game 
reaches a safety point where increases 
are not advisable, the crop which has 
been carefully tended becomes “surplus” 
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and the season, with daily limits, is on. 
In this way two factors are controlled: 
a too-large supply, which might threaten 
a smaller or weaker species, is dimin- 
ished and an adequate reserve is main- 
tained for future breeding. “ 

Nature sometimes interferes with the 
most careful “crop” plans and, predatory 
animals destroy rare ones ‘which are 
being carefully conserved. Stray dogs 
prey upon deer and rabbits and cats 
chase songbirds. Beautiful as they may 
be, pheasants sometimes cause much 
damage to agriculture. Foxes and weas- 
els often harm domestic animals and 
occasionally wild ones too. These pred- 
ators must be controlled so that smaller, 
helpless species may be saved. 

Here are some examples of the way 
Nature, herself, controls species and 
harvests game crops: crows eat quail 
and rabbits; hawks kill ruffled grouse. 
Salmon eat smelt; smelt eat shrimp. 
Lake trout devour whitefish; whitefish 
devour crustaceans. Carp, like pheas- 
ants, feed on vegetation and cause de- 
struction of the natural balance in their 
home waters. The fierce alligator be- 
comes an economic asset because of its 
appetite for the fish-destroying turtles 
paddling nearby. 

If some sporty Kentucky gentleman 
imports red deer and those red deer and 
their offspring become too much for the 
native deer to cope with, why not re- 
store the balance? Did you ever live in 
the Southwest and hear coyotes howl at 
the rising sun? Have you had a beauti- 
ful garden ruined by field mice and 
rabbits and such? If ferocious predatory 
game threaten smaller or more domestic 
animals or birds or fish, why not buy a 
license and obey your game laws? Here 
is where you and your gun and fishing 
tackle come in. 

Every now and then people do revert 
to the simple life and when they found 
during rationing that meat was some- 
times out of the question many decided 
to shoot or catch their own food supply. 
Rabbits and squirrels and some _ birds 
and fish assumed real importance in- 
stead of just being prey to be exploited 
commercially. 

Hunting is not just the limit on quail 
or pheasants, nor is fishing the length 
or weight of the catch. The salmon in- 
dustry could truthfully be the big one 
that did not get away. One canning 
company alone has over $20,000,000 in- 
vested in a 30-day season industry. The 
employment that fisheries give to other 
than their own immediate workers is 
limited only by the byproducts of the 


catch itself. Nets, boats, freezing plants, 
‘drying plants, oils, glue, feed for chick- 
ens or pets, fertilizer, skins for hand- 
bags and shoes—all in one way or 
another are the result of fishing. If you 
fish for a whale, you have what one 
sportsman calls “tons of raw materials.” 

If you prefer being closer inshore 
than whaling, you may find that your 
license is furnishing the funds for re- 
stocking game which has been dwin- 
dling through no fault of man as a 
sportsman, but man as the drainer of 
swamps or reclaimer of marsh lands. 
Or the increased use of small aircraft 
may have changed the home life of small 
game. Whatever the cause, a remedy is 
being offered; game preserves and sanc- 
tuaries operate under strict supervision 
and in a little while open season on 
another well built up crop may be 
declared. 

The fee from your license means that 
you can look the sporting world in the 
face — you are a licensed hunter. An 
important member of the branch of the 
government which promotes wildlife 
conservation says, “Of course I hunt and 
fish—why not? But I know my rules 
and I mind them.” Your only obligation 
is to stay within the game laws. But 
do be conservative. Don’t let the squir 
rels and red deer and coyotes go the way 
of the heath hen or the grizzly or the 
elk or the whooping crane. 

Yes, at one time hunting in this na- 
tion was vicious. Hunting has been and 
still is the reason that less than a dozen 
ivory-billed woodpeckers fly over a 


certain Southern state where countless 
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numbers once were there. But it was 
not only hunting with a gun; it was also 
hunting for a certain type of tree. The 
last large homeland of this woodpecker 
family was a vast acreage of gum trees 
which sheltered the grub, the chief diet 
of this bird. As this woodland was cut 
over and decaying stumps of gum trees 
removed, what happened to the ivory- 
billed woodpecker without its food? No 
grub, no woodpecker. 

What about the buffalo? Hunting did 
almost annihilate this animal but we all 
know it was the kind of hunting that is 
not tolerated nowadays. Perhaps the 
buffalo did not die in vain, for out of 
this irresponsible destruction has come 
regulation of the hunting of many 
another kind of game. 

And now, the 1946 record of $19,- 
805,444 for 9,854,313 licenses may be 
surpassed in 1947, The crop is there for 
you to harvest; announcement of open 
season means that conservation has 


x**k* 


built up adequate supplies. 
















2 , i acne 
Wisconsin Conservation Dept. photo 


Without the license fees of hunters and fishermen and without the regulation that comes 
with licensing, scenes like the two above would be impossible in these countries. Man has 
pushed wildlife out of its breeding grounds, polluted waters and otherwise hampered game 
propagation so that only the activities supported by hunters and fiishermen are saving it. 
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Deleter of Delinquency 


OFFICER held 
Into the large cham- 
the 


POLICE 
the door. 


open 


bers of judge, profusely 
hung with paintings showing the ac- 
tivities of childhood, he shoved a sullen, 
human derelict. 

“Sit down,” ordered a dignified man 
seated behind a wide table spread with 
documents. “You are charged here with 
contributing to the delinquency of your 
eight-year-old son by feeding him liquor 
and sick. 
e?” 


until he became intoxicated 
What have you to say to this charg 

Thus began a hearing by Judge Philip 
B. Gilliam of Denver's famed Juvenile 
action brought in the in- 
child. It the 


to jail and the child to a 


Court, of an 


the ended with 


terest of 
parent going 
foster home. 

One of the 
old 
other great public servants, is that of 
When a 


attaches, 


characte stics shared by 


forty-vear Kiwanian Gilliam with 


extreme personal modesty. 


year he startled court 
fellow jurists, members of the legal pro- 
fession and the community at large by 


order that parents under 


ago 


issuing an 
proven conditions must be held respon- 


sible for their children’s conduct and 


Judge Philip B. Gilliam of the 


Juvenile Court of Denver and a 


Kiwanis Club member is leading 


America in fighting delinquency. 


Kiwanian Gilliam counsels the par- 
ents of an offending child and warns 


them that they are 


subject to 


prosecution under delinquency laws. 





By Frances Wayne 


welfare, he was credited with initiating 
a new legal procedure. 

“I would like to be worthy of the 
honor of originating such a measure,” 
he “The 


sponsored by the late great Judge Ben 


said. law in question was 
B. Lindsey and enacted in 1903 by the 
Colorado back 


into the English Common Law it pro- 


Legislature. Reaching 
vides: “In all cases where any person 
shall be responsible for, or by any acts 
shall encourage, cause or contribute to 
the delinquency or to the dependency of 
any child, such person or persons shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
trial and conviction thereof shall be fined 
in a sum not to exceed one thousand 
dollars, ($1000) or imprisonment in the 
County Jail for a period of not to ex- 
ceed one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

Judge Gilliam finds the law is “ex- 
tremely effective.” However, he ex- 
plained, “There is a mistaken notion to 
the effect that I am punishing parents 
for the ‘sins’ of their children; nothing 
could be further from the truth. I know 


of no judge who has done so, or of any 
case where a parent has been sentenced 
to jail because of the delinquency of his 
or her minor child. 

“The law states very definitely that 
any person (parent or otherwise) who 
contributes to the delinquency or de- 
pendency of a minor child is breaking 
the law, and in many cases this is very 
serious. But this is a distinct act 
the part of the adult and not the child. 
The law states in effect that a parent 
who does not try to furnish a home for 


on 


his or her child; who does not try to 
provide basic needs — food, clothing, 
shelter and care—is criminally negligent 
and as such is liable to punishment. 
“There are many fine parents who do 
have delinquent children. Certainly, no 
action is filed against them. They are 
the many incompetent people who are 
unable to provide children with the ne- 
cessities of life—those who would like 
to help their children and try to furnish 
them with a proper home. These parents 
certainly would not be sent to jail. But 
I have come across many cases where 
parents have absolutely no interest in 
helping their children and are definitely 
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and willfully guilty of acts that con- 
tribute to the delinquency or dependency 
of their children. These are crimes just 
as much as any other crime in the book, 
should be taken 
parents such as these. 


and action against 
“A mother who introduced her thir- 
teen-year old daughter into a life of 
prostitution; a mother who taught her 
child to shoplift from stores; a father 
who gave the keys of an automobile to 
his fifteen-year old son who drove in vio- 
lation of the state driving law and killed 
a woman; surely these parents must be 
made aware of their crimes.” 
Judge Philip B. Gilliam, born in Den- 
1907, at- 
tended Denver public schools, graduated 


ver, Colorado, November 7, 
from the University of Denver School 
of Law in 1932, was admitted imme- 
diately to the Colorado Bar and began 
the practice of law. In 1936 he accepted 
appointment as Judge of the Municipal 
Court of Denver. Two years later he 
became a member of the Kiwanis Club 
1940 elected 


Judge of the Juvenile and Family Court. 


of Denver. In he was 
our vears later he was reelected with 
the highest vote ever given any can- 
didate for any public office in the City 
and County of Denver. 

\ dauntless spirit was required of 
Gilliam when he stepped onto the path 
which Lindsey had blazed. Gilliam ac- 
cepted the challenge and went to work. 

“T like people,” he said in explanation 
of his ambition and purpose. “I like all 
sorts of people—especially children. | 
like to talk to them, to get into their 
hearts and discover what 
makes them click.” 


From the beginning of his regime in 


minds and 


Juvenile Court, Judge Gilliam got in 


touch with various civic and_ social 


agencies of the community. From his 
growing experience in dealing with do- 
mestic problems, he evolved a philosophy 
concerning marriage that has proven 


He 


learned at the outset that a large major- 


practicable, applicable, sincere. 
ity of marriages are not made in Heaven 
or its vicinity, “So why expect perfec- 
tion in the homes which are established 
as the result of such marriages?” 
asks, 

“The home, oldest organization in ex- 
istence, is our first line of defense. It 
has suffered most from the impact of 
war and must be held intact if we, as a 


he 


Marriage pre- 
in our present 


nation, are to survive. 
sents the 
social structure wherein people may ob- 
tain the warm, security-giving satisfac- 
tions which every one must have—es- 


best matrix 


pecially children. Therefore, we who 


are charged with definite public duties 
must make sure that the security which 
a good home implies must not be put in 
jeopardy.” 

Hence, according to Kiwanian Gil- 
liam, the home makers must be made 
aware of their obligations to their own 
and to society. 

A feature of his court program of 
which Judge Gilliam is most proud is 
the establishment of a loan fund for boys 
and girls in desperate need of aid. Ki- 
wanians have contributed genereusly to 
the fund which Judge Gilliam adminis- 
ters. No red tape is involved. The child 
makes known his or her need. A court 
official takes charge of the operation of 
bringing child and merchant together. 
No child has failed to make good on 
loan payments, made from a nickel to 
a quarter at a time. 

As for personal ambition: Judge Gil- 
liam has been urged by party leaders, 
aware of his vote-getting ability, to be- 
gin to step up to the Supreme Court 
via the District Court, only to receive 
his “no-thank-you.” None realizes more 
clearly that there is richer reward in 
constructive service to humanity, through 
the home and family, than in any Su- 
preme Court seat ever offered. “Those 
fellows up there,” Gilliam said as he 
the 
which houses the Supreme Court, “are 


pointed to state capitol building 


lonely, whereas | a 
In spite of what seems to be ever- 
lasting pressure on his time, Judge Gil- 


Kiwanian Gilliam’s genuine interest in children is well illustrated here. 
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liam has accepted what he calls “the op 


portunity” to organize and conduct a 


marriage clinic at the University of 


Denver. He is a member of various 


the Denver 
Metropolitan 


Defense 
Planning 


social agencies, 
and 


And he is a 


Council 


Project. member of this 
year's Underprivileged Child Commit 
tee of Kiwanis International. Proof of 
his ability and fairness as judge of this 
famous court ‘s the tact that none ot 
his decisions has been appealed to the 
record ! 


Colorado Supreme Court a 


And the 


theories hes in the 


proot of effectiveness of his 
fact that Denver has 
one of the lowest juvenile delinquency 
rates in the nation. 

So Kiwanian Judge Gilliam has found 
a new way to handle old instruments, 
making them work effectively for the 
welfare of the individual, the family and 
the community. Whether the case to be 
heard is that of a “delinquent parent” 
who has fed his young son liquor, or a 
mother who forgets her children while 


she sits in a tavern or goes on a lark 


with “a man who’s got dough,” or an 
unmarried mother who can’t face life 
with a child, or an ornery kid who's 


become a neighborhood nuisance, Judge 
Gilliam fits his method to suit the case. 
He 


wrath against irresponsible parents and 


can and does launch thunders of 
deals out gentleness and sympathy to 
those in need of those gifts. 


He is 


nation. 


and the 


xn 


an asset to Denver 


His absorbing 


hobby is the young boys and girls who come before him, and he has no political ambitions. 
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Personal Page 
: oO 
By Roe Fulkerson 
eo 
HOW IS YOUR HOSPITALITY ? 
OME years ago Dale Carnegie wrote a book entitled my rule, however. 
“Tlow to Win Friends and Influence People.” I never postage stamp, 
had the pleasure of reading it, but the book made him 
many well earned dollars and considerable reputation. No 


matter what the contents of the book, its title was such that 


it would have sold regardless. That title is a common ex- 
pression today. 
thinking man wants to win friends and influence 


You do; 


tion, wants to accomplish these very desirable ends. 


very 


people, I do. Every Kiwanis club, as an organiza- 


Mr. 
that | had a very definite plan of 


Perhaps the reason | never got aroufd to reading 


Carnegie’s best seller was 


my own to accomplish the same results. If I had read the 


hook, I might have learned the easy way. Instead, | learned 


my way—the hard way. 


I was over sixty before I learned that it is a bad plan to 


pull an undershirt off over your head when you have a 


lighted cigarette in your mouth. Other men probably figured 
that out, but I learned it the hard way—by trying it. 


A few days ago | heard a severe criticism of a Kiwanis 


shall 


had visited this club while away on his vacation. 


club which be nameless. A Kiwanian from my club 
He wan- 
dered into the meeting room and found a seat for himselt 


at a table with three members of the club. My friend ts a 
venial soul, and as soon as he sat down, he introduced him- 
self to the other three men, 

\fter they had acknowledged the introduction with a com- 
plete lack of enthusiasm, they continued their conversation 
on matters of local interest only. He was unable to take 
part in the talk, so he sat silent and lonely until the meeting 
was over. Then they left him with casual good-byes and no 
suggestion that he come back again. He wont. 

Chose three Kiwanians did not realize it, but they gave 
their club, and even their town, a bad reputation. This is not 
an isolated case. I wish it were. I have heard such criticisms 
before and so have you. There are certain clubs which have 
a reputation for being cold and inhospitable. I have always 
felt that the members of those clubs would be distressed it 
they knew their reputation, 

It takes so little to make a visiting Kiwanian happy. It 
takes only the desire to win friends and influence people. 
We need only try to realize that our Kiwanis club is our 
Kiwanis home, and that we should treat Kiwanians visiting 
our clubs just as we would treat them if they were visiting 
in our homes, 

To get back to Mr. Carnegie and his book, I have a rule 
of my own to win friends and influence people. It’s a rule 
I have learned the hard way, like that business of the shirt 


and the cigarette. It wouldn’t take a whole book to contain 
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It could be written on the back of a 
if it weren’t for the mucilage. 

The rule applies not only to Kiwanis visitors but to every 
person with whom you come in contact—anywhere, any time. 
There is an old saying that a bore is a man who talks about 
himself when you want to talk about yourself. Every man 
wants to talk about himself. If you give him an opportunity 
to do so, he will be happy. Not only that, but he will think 
you are one of the most fascinating people he ever met! 

My rule is founded on this perfectly natural desire on the 
part of every human to talk about himself. I say “natural’ 
because every man is first and fundamentally interested in 
himself and his affairs. 

Don’t tell 
Let me repeat that in italics. Don’t tell him; 


The rule is a single sentence of five words. 
him; ask him. 
ask him. 

Take the case of a visitor at your Kiwanis luncheon. As 
soon as you realize that he is a stranger, ask him his name. 
Ask him where he hails from. Maybe he is Jim Henry from 
Williamsburg, 
burg. Ask him if it is an agricultural community or a manu- 
Ask 


how many members there are in his Kiwanis club. Ask hin 


lowa. Ask him the population of Williams- 


facturing town. Ask him what his business is. him 
what its principal activity is. 

Watch him glow with pleasure as he talks and brags about 
his town. Watch the smile of happiness spread over his face 
as he realizes that you are interested. He may be one of 
those strong, silent men, or he may be a Casper Milquetoast, 
but your questions will pull him out of his shell and he will 
have the time of his life, 

Maybe you think this is mighty piffling business, but try it 
just once on the next stranger you contact, either in or out- 
side of your club, and my rule will become your rule. 


We learn 


only when we are listening, and you will be surprised at 


No man ever learned while he was talking. 


the number of interesting things you will learn while you 
are listening to people having a good time talking. 

If those three Kiwanians had just asked my visiting friend 
a few questions and given him a chance to brag about our 
town, he would have left that club convinced that they were 
three of the most intelligent and interesting men he ever 
met, and that their club was one of the finest in Kiwanis. 

By the way, | wonder if there is a man named Jim Henry 
[ don’t 
3ut in case there is a Jim Henry 


or a town in Iowa called Williamsburg. Could be. 
know. I just made ‘em up. 
in a town in Iowa named Williamsburg, I bet he is so cor- 
dial to visiting Kiwanians that he doesn’t need any advice 


xk 


from me! 
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Kiwanis Career Day 












One day each year, 

high school students 

spend a day on actual jobs 
that correspond with their 
academic training, as arranged 


by the Los Angeles Club. 


By Ben Gorchakoff 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB 
OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


G< “YONSIDER every boy and 
girl an opportunity for Ki 
Wanis service.” 

To attain this Kiwanis objective, thy 
Los Angeles club, through its Voca 
tional Guidance Committee, established 
“Kiwanis Career Day.” 

Kiwanis Career Day was originated 
hy Chairman Rey Hatfield who enlisted 
the support of the top school authorities, 
including the supervisor of commercial 
education and two assistant superin- 
tendents, who obtained the approval of 
the superintendent of schools. 

The main objective of this project 
was to provide on-the-job training and 
experience for the high school student 


A girl who wants a business career breaks in at a telephone switchboard while the regular which would ht in with their academic 
operator trains her and, below, a lad learns the retail vegetable business at first hand. courses. The extent of its success is 
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A young high school lad spent a day in a retail clothing shop and learned 
a lot, not enly about clothing, but about customer psychology, as well. 






This young lady learned a lot and had a great 
deal of fun operating an up-to-date mailing 
machine and seeing mail go out in big volume. 


This young high school student served as an 
airline stewardess for a day—and found out 
that a career in it was hers for the asking! 











best measured by the hundreds of let- 
ters received from participating firms, 
from the highest school authorities, and 
from the students. 

Through principals and teachers of 
twenty-six Los Angeles high schools, 
ninety graduating seniors were selected 
to participate in this project. Selection 
was made on the basis of scholarship 
and extra-curricular activities records. 
Twenty-eight small and large business 
firms in Los Angeles agreed to accept 
varying numbers of these students as 
trainees for one day. A pattern wage 
was established of fifty cents an hour in 
all of the companies. 

Each student was assigned to a par- 
ticular company and position, and was 
given the same personnel interviews, 
screening and aptitude tests which are 
taken by regular employment applicants. 
The positions filled by these students 
this time the office 
capacities and for commercial curricu- 


were in sales or 


lum. Future projects will specialize in 
machine shop, and some engineering 
applications. 

Following their experiences, the stu- 


dents turned in to their respective teach 


ers individual short essays on the sub 


ject “Personal Value of My Kiwanis 
Day Experience.” The three best essays 
and their authors will be presented to 
the club membership at a Vocational 
Guidance Day Program later this year 

The students themselves were highly 
enthusiastic. This was not because such 
a program excused them from one day 
of school. On the contrary, their en 
thusiasm resulted from the practical ex 
perience and the opportunity to apply 
their class room knowledge in actual 
operations. They enjoyed meeting and 
Many 


were awed by the great numbers of per- 


mingling in the business world. 


sons, procedures and operations neces 
sary to the functioning of the organiza- 
tion. 

One of the unusual arrangements of 
Kiwanis Career Day was the assign- 
ment of Miss Marilyn Randall, 1946 
queen of the Highland Park Christmas 
Parade and a student at Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles, to 
the Western Air Lines. She served as 
a stewardess on the Skymaster plane 
on a regular round trip flight to San 


xk 


Diego, 
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ALEXANDRIA 

SPONSORS PET SHOW 

Turtles, kittens, puppies, mice and even 
little snakes appeared at the second 
annual Kiwanis Pet Show held by the 
Alexandria, Virginia club, at the four- 
teen playgrounds throughout the city, 
and when the final judging came around 
a six toed cat walked off with the “most 
unusual” victory, a small puppy took 
the “cutest” and a “talking cat” won 
the “best trained.” The show was a big 
hit with the children of Alexandria, as 
well as the crowd of 500 that witnessed 
the finals. This was just one of the 
many activities that the Alexandria 
club sponsors in cooperation with the 
city’s Recreation Department. 


KEEP ‘EM BUSY 

ON HALLOWE’EN 

Kiwanians of South Euclid, Ohio, be- 
lieve the best way to keep children out 
of mischief on Hallowe’en night is to 
keep them busy enjoying themselves. 
Last year on Hallowe’en they provided 
elegantly for the youth of their com- 
munity. The first part of the evening 
was devoted to a costume parade by 
primary school youngsters. This group 
was entertained by a half dozen clowns 
(all members of the South Euclid club) 
in the Brush High School auditorium. 
Following the close of the program for 
primary children they presented eight- 
een acts on the stage of the auditorium 
for the upper elementary school and 
junior high school children. Later in 
the evening a free dance was held in 
the high school gymnasium for all of 
the high school youngsters, Before de- 
ciding to sponsor the dance, represen- 
tatives of the Kiwanis club visited 
student leaders of the high school to get 
their opinions on the type of entertain- 
ment which would be most appreciated 
by the youngsters, They unanimously 


agreed that an evening of dancing to 
the Band 
would make the evening very desirable 
from their standpoint. Beecher kept 
them busy having fun from 9:30 that 
evening until 11:30. 

The Kiwanians found great satisfac- 
tion in presenting this program, espe- 


music of Gene Beecher’s 
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CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
SOLVES MANY PROBLEMS 


A Child Guidance Clinic in connection 
with the University of Idaho Summer 
Session was the featured project of the 
Moscow, Idaho Kiwanis club during the 
past summer. The underprivileged child 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Dean D. S. Jeffers, after a survey of 
the community, selected fifty children 
to attend the six-weeks clinic and re- 
ceive special study and remedial treat- 
ment. The children were put in three 
special rooms, a speech correction room, 
a retarded reader room, and a room for 
superior children who were unhappy in 
their school work because of lack of 
motivation, 

Three teacher specialists were secured 
to supervise the work of these rooms 
and to give both group and individual 
instruction to the children. The chil- 
dren were given physical, 
achievement, and personality examina- 
tions and a complete case history was 
made of each child. 


mental, 





Here are the winners of the pet show sponsored by the Alexandria, Virginia club. 
above were judged the cutest, the best trained and the most unusual. 


The animals shown 
The Kiwanians left to right: 


Dave Book, A. W. Jones and Gerald Turner were the judges. 


cially since they were told by the police 
department that they had received only 
one call that evening, whereas ordinarily 
on a Hallowe’en evening the police de- 
partment is kept mighty busy. The 
Kiwanians have been asked by the 
police department to please continue this 
type of program in the following years. 
This they intend to do. 


The classes also served as a practical 
laboratory for a university class of 25 
public school teachers in clinical psy- 
chology, taught by Dr. Allan C. Lemon, 
of the University. Each member of this 
class took two of the children in the 
clinic as special projects, worked with 
them individually under the supervision 
of the teacher specialist, diagnosed their 
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dithculties and made recommendations 
to the teachers and parents of these 
children. 

In the opinion of the workers the 
clinic was most successful in adjusting 
many personality difficulties, in greatly 
aiding speech difficulties, and in bring 
ing about marked improvement in 


reading. 


BIG BUSINESS 

AT THE FAIRGROUNDS 

One of the Ada, Oklahoma club’s prin- 
cipal projects this year to raise money 
for their youth activities was a conces 
sion stand at the fairgrounds during the 
rodeo held there annually. During the 
five days of the rodeo the Kiwanis stand 
was open for business 24 hours each 
day, selling all kinds of sandwiches 
hamburgers, famous Hereford Heaven 
barbecue plate lunch and cold drinks. 
One beef was donated by some of the 
members of the club and one by the 
ecretary of the rodeo. The building 
used for the stand was donated by the 
rodeo othcials, so most ot the money 
taken in was profit. The members 
estimate that they made approximately 
$700 on the project and all of it will 
be devoted to their youth activities, 


THEY LEARN ALL 

ABOUT LOCAL INDUSTRY 

Following one of the meetings of the 
Kiwanis Club of Grand Haven, Mich 
igan, the membership were guests of the 
Camfield Manufacturing Company for 
a tour of the company’s metal working 
plant where the Camfield Automatic 
toaster is made. Visits to local indus 
tries have become a feature of the 
scheduled programs of the Grand Haven 
club and the members find these trips 
both interesting and productive of good 
will and understanding in local service 
activities. 

The Camfield Manufacturing Com 
pany welcomed the opportunity to 
acquaint business and professional men 
with its operation. This company rose 
to national prominence during the war 
and through its commendable produc 
tion record earned the Army-Navy “E” 
three times and was the only local 
producer to receive that coveted award 

Camfield has carried this achievement 
record over into civilian production on 
the new Automatic Pop-Up Toaster 
that is marketed over the Camfield name 
and is now reaching appliance and 
houseware dealers throughout the coun- 
try. 

More than a casual interest was 
shown by the Kiwanians in this trip 
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Members of the Lakeland, Florida club's boys and girls work committee are shown here serving children 
from the Rose Keller home when they recently entertained the children for a day at the Boy Scout 
Camp at Lake Julianna. 


"S80. 


This is the concession the Kiwanians of Ada, Oklahoma sponsored at the rodeo held recently. All funds 
received through this project are to be used in youth work. 





Carole Landis, stage and screen star, is shown here presenting 200 tickets to the Braves-Pirates game to 

two leading sandilotters, on behalf of the Kiwanis Club of Natick, Massachusetts. Left to right: Johnny 

Sain, Braves’ star pitcher; Henry Grady; Kiwanian John J. Lane; Miss Landis; Donald Butters and President 
Sumner G, Hersey. 
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These children are anxiously awaiting the time when they might dive into the new swimming pool at the 
close of its dedication service. This $42,000 pool is the result of the efforts of Thorold, Ontario Kiwanians. 





Shown here touring the General Offices of Kiwanis International are some of the delegates to the 
Salvation Army's Brengle Institute held recently in Chicago. Secretary Peterson is explaining the huge 
map, which indicates each club by a small light. 





# 


There is nothing like a cooling swim on a hot summer day and these children are enjoying the water 
at the fresh air camp sponsored again this past summer by the Wheeling, West Virginia club. 
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through the factory during the second 
shift in the evening when most opera 
tions in the complete manufacture from 
raw material through subassembly to 
final inspection and packing, could be 
observed. 

R. H, Lillyblad, Vice President in 
charge of Manufacturing operations of 
Camfield, explained the production 
steps; C. L. Robinson, Camfield Assist- 
ant Chief Engineer and member of the 
Kiwanis club arranged the program; 
A. F. Gieseking, Chief Accountant of 
Camfield is also a member of the club. 


DEDICATE NEW POOL 

AT THOROLD, ONTARIO 

One day during the past summer 250 
Thorold, Ontario, youngsters lost little 
time in hitting the water of the new 
Kiwanis Community Memorial Swim 
ming Pool, when it was officially opened 
to the public. Fitting ceremonies were 
held as the pool was dedicated to the 
memory of those who gave their lives 
in the war. President Cecil E. Grose 
welcomed the great gathering of citi 
zens to the service and also introduced 
several important guests all of whom 
made short interesting addresses. In the 
address given by the chairman of the 
construction committee the children of 
the gathering were told that the pool 
belonged to them and requested that 
they treat it as they would any treas 
ured article which they might have in 
their possession. The pool is a beauti 
ful thing just completed at a cost of 
$42,000 and an inestimable amount of 
work by the Kiwanians. 

Since there is in Canada at the 
present time a swimming and water 
safety program sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Red Cross who are going to great 
lengths and considerable expense to 
make all swimmers safety conscious, 
the Kiwanians plan to have swimming 
classes daily for all age groups to 
further that program. 

To add a note of humor to the 
dedicatory program George E. Bindon, 
chairman of the building committee, was 
tossed into the deep end clothes and all 
by fellow Kiwanians. He swam _ the 
length of the pool and emerged dripping 
but smiling and said that he considered 
it was worth being thrown into the pool 
after all these many months of work to 


see the project completed. 


HORSE SHOW AIDS 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


Children’s Hospital, which has Western 
Pennsylvania’s only clinic organized 
specifically to fight rheumatic fever, 
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will again receive the net proceeds of 


the horse show staged annually by 
Pittsburgh Kiwanians. We do not have 
the exact figures of what this year's 
contribution will be but it is believed it 
will surpass the $20,000 presented to 
the hospital as a result of last year’s 
show. 


The 


dren’s 


clinic 
Hospital by 


was at Chil- 
Kiwa- 


investigate causes. and to at 


established 
Pittsburgh 


nians to 


STopPp ' 
THAT CoLp} 


WeL) 


: 
LD CAPSULES] 





Halloween always finds the business district of Pitman, New Jersey, a beehive of industry, when the 
oungsters of the town paint the display windows with appropriate water color paintings. 


new attacks of rheumatic fever. 

In this year’s horse show the public 
was given the opportunity to see some 
f the finest show horses of the country. 
Cash prizes totaling $7500 were award- 
ed the winners of the events. The fea- 
ture of the show was the championship 
stake with a $600 cash award. Other 
cash prizes were given in the three- 
gaited, five-gaited, fine harness, walking 


horse, hunter and jumper classes. 








This project 


is sponsored by Pitman Kiwanians in cooperation with the local merchants. Hundreds of citizens and 
out-of-town visitors have viewed the paintings and many favorable comments have been heard con- 
cerning the project. 


tempt to check the spread of rheumatic 


fever. A great work is being done for 
this cause at Children’s Hospital, for 


although no definite cure is. vet known, 
it has been found that proper care and 
treatment does minimize the damage to 
the heart and permits most of the vic- 
tims to live fairly normal lives. Proper 
convalescent facilities with plenty of 
rest, 


imitial attack of rheumatic fever, is the 


in the first year or two after the 


best way to build a barrier against a 


recurrence. So parents are instructed 


by the clinic as to how the children 
should be cared for after they leave the 
hospital. Through research conducted 
at the Hospital it was found that recur 
rence of the dreaded attacks can in a 
good many cases be avoided by giving 
the children certain drugs at special 
times of the year when the sore throat 
seasons are on, The last two years have 
that 


this treatment have responded with fly- 


proved many children receiving 


ing colors, no new sore throats and no 
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ARMY RECRUIT 

HONORED BY KIWANIANS 

At one of the recent meetings of the 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts club a spe- 
vas held honoring Gerrit 
De Young, a young army recruit whom 


cial service 
the Kiwanians are sponsoring in the 
army. This sponsorship plan is an out- 
standing part of the new army career 
program which now not only pays a boy 
above average earnings but also pro- 
vides him with a practical education and 
gives him a trade he can work with 
when he leaves the army. 

Gerrit De Young was voted to be the 
first boy to be sponsored into the armed 
service by the Whitinsville club becaus« 
of his extraordinary aptitude in passing 
the tests qualifying him to enter the 
U. S. Army. The club made Gerrit an 
honorary member of their club and plan 
to do the same for other boys whom 


they will also sponsor. 


4-H CLUBBERS 
ABOUT TURN 
For years members of the Albuquerque, 
New 
helping the 4-H Club of their city, but 


Mexico Kiwanis club have been 
at one of their recent meetings the situa- 
tior was found to be reversed. Members 
of the 4-H club came to the club meeting 
bringing donations of fancy needlework, 
cakes, canned fruits, fresh vegetables, 
live rabbits and chickens to be auctioned 
off to the Kiwanians. The proceeds of 
this auction, about $200, was earmarked 
for the club’s underprivileged children’s 


fund. 





Oath of allegiance being given Gerrit DeYoung by Capt. William H. Waterhouse in ceremonies marking 
his induction into the Army, he is the first recruit to be sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Whitinsville, 


Massachusetts. 


From left: M/Sgt. Ernest Field, local recruiting officer; Andrew Reinstra, secretary; 


DeYoung, Waterhouse and Walling Kuekan, president. 
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PUSHMOBILE DERBY 

A TRIUMPH 

Over 3,000 spectators gathered around 
to view the Pushmobile Derby spon- 
sored recently by Kiwanians of Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania. When the boys of 
the community heard about the pending 
Derby and the excellent prizes offered, 
they lost little time in constructing vari- 
ous types of pushmobiles for the event. 
All the cars provided a bright scene. 
There were square and pointed hoods, 
some streamlined and some as blunt as 
the front of a 1910 automobile, and the 
covering of the framework varied from 
wood to canvas and in some cases ham- 
mered tin. 

The starting line was atop a hill and 
the crowd was almost uncontrollable 
when the pushmobiles were lined up 
ready to go. Two boys to each car, one 
driving and the other pushing. The 
spectators became so excited in watch- 
ing the progress of the racers that at 
times they were almost in the path of 
the cars. 

Prizes were awarded for both speed 
and for the best constructed cars. The 
winners for speed came in far ahead of 
the other boys in spite of the fact that 
their steering wheel came off three 
times during the race. 

The were presented to the 
winners at the meeting of the Kiwanis 


prizes 


club following the event and were prizes 
any young boy would surely appreciate 
—hbicycle, wrist watch, reflex camera, 
baseball and bat, a chemical laboratory 
set and as a consolation prize a pair 
of sneakers. 


RADIO FORUM 
GREAT SUCCESS 
In accordance with the suggestion of 
that 
clubs sponsor radio forums to discuss 


Kiwanis International individual 
the matters which are of interest today, 
members of the Steubenville, Ohio, club 
present weekly the Steubenville Radio 


Forum over radio station WSTYV. 
Jointly sponsored by the Kiwanis club 
and station WSTV the Steubenville 


Radio Forum is successfully fulfilling a 
long felt need in the community. 

In the forum the discussions are on 
such problems as “Our City’s Finances”, 
“Our City’s Bus Service’, “Compul- 
sory Military Training’, “Improving 
Steubenville Streets”, “Divorce”, 
“Smoke Control” and even ‘Early 
Christmas Shopping.” 

To take part in the forum people are 
invited from all walks of life interested 
in the problems presented and qualified 
to discuss the subjects intelligently. 


A MEETING of the _ International 


3oard of Trustees was held at the Gen- 
eral Office in Chicago, August 9 and 10. 
President Charles W. Armstrong presided 
and all members of the Board were present. 

The following appointments of the 
President to the Finance and Executive 
Committees were approved: Executive, 
Charles W. Armstrong (Chairman), Lee 
F. Campbell, John EF. Hamilton 
Holt, J. Hugh Jackson, Orville R. Max- 
field and J. Belmont Mosser; Finance, Lee 
F. Campbell (Chairman), J. Hugh Jack- 
son and J. Belmont Mosser. Approval was 
also given to the President’s other Board 


Gorsuch, 


committee appointments, the appointments 
of counsellors to districts, official ~epre- 
sentatives to district meetings, and the 
International committee appointments for 
1948. 

Authorization the Com- 
the 1949 
convention city, after proper investigation 
and subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


was given to 


mittee on Convention to select 


It was voted to adopt as an operating 


policy the principle of permitting the 
completion of multiple clubs in metro 
politan areas without necessitating a_ re- 
lease of territory by the original club, 
and that in the event a_ metropolitan 
club refuses to permit the building of a 
new club, all or in part within its geo 


graphical area, in each such case the new 
club must first be approved by the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees. 

Discussion was had concerning the pro- 
amendment to the Bylaws to be 
presented to the International Council 
covering changes in the International com- 
mittee structure. 

In accordance with Article ITI, Section 


1 sed 


1, of the Constitution, the Organization 
Structure Committee recommended _ that 
the clubs in the Hawaiian Islands com- 


that the clubs of 


the Alaska-Yukon territories comprise one 


prise one division and 
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division to be supervised, controlled and 
directed by Kiwanis International until 
such time as district afhliations can be 
established. It was also recommended that 
each of these two divisions hold a divi 
sional caucus and select a lieutenant gover 
nor and that the International President 
be empowered to appoint the selectee as 


the lieutenant governor. The Committee 
also suggested that the Pacific-Northwest 
District invite the Alaska-Yukon clubs 


and the California-Nevada District invite 
the Hawaiian Island clubs to participate 
in their district conventions, which recom 
mendations and suggestions were approved. 
Public Relations re 
ported, on the progress of the 
motion picture, production of which was 
scheduled to begin shortly in order that 
it will be ready by the time of the Inter- 
national Council. 

Objections adopted for the 
1948 under the administrative theme “Citi 
the Price of Free 


The Committee on 
Kiwanis 


were year 
zenship Responsibility 
dom.” 

The High School World Peace Speak 
ing Program referred to the Board 
Committee on Activities for study and rec- 


was 


ommendation. 
It was voted that the Board recognize 
the Circle “K” Club in Carthage, Illinois, 
and authorize them to proceed without a 
fraternity house. 

Past International President Fred G. 
McAlister was reelected a trustee of Ki 
wanis Foundation, Incorporated, for a term 
of three years. 

It was voted that the President be given 
authority to appoint a representative of 
Kiwanis International to attend the Con 
ference of National Organizations pro- 
posed by A. F. of L. to consider functional 
representation by all major groups in work 
of the United Nations and of our National 
Government. 

The next meeting of the Executive Com 
mittee was scheduled for September 21 and 
the next Board Meeting for November 4 
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TRENDS OF THE TIMES 


rO THE average reader, statistics are anathema. 


Yet the 
urveys and investigations producing these statistics may not 
he ignored by Kiwanis, which hopes through its influence to 
top trends which may be detrimental, 


ind encourage trends advantageous to 
. 


our two countries. 

Over and over again our attention 
ms been called to the sad fact that the 
birth rate in the families in the lowe 


ntellectual and = financial brackets is 





ihout seven to one greater than in the 
brackets. 


It takes no sage to realize what this means to our demo- 


famuhes in the higher 


cratic system of government. The next generation will be 


seven to one composed of the children of those who today 


can give their children the least inheritance of intelligence, 
the poorest environment and the fewest opportunities 
In the United States, 


birth 


only two states—Massachusetts and 


Connecticut—outlaw control. We have no argument 


for or against birth control. It will always be a matter of 
opinion, because it has its religious as well as its social 
angle. But the fact is self evident that the families which 


most need to regulate the number of their children are the 
ones least likely to do so. 

Sociologists have found that the greatest deterrent to large 
families on the part of those in the higher brackets is the 
crowded conditions of living in our large cities, where most 
of them are congregated. 

They realize that an apartment on the fourteenth floor of 
a large apartment house on a main thoroughfare is the poor 
est place in the world to rear a family. It was discovered 
that when a young married couple moves to the suburbs or 
into the country, they are much more likely to have a large 
family. They realize that a big yard in which to play and 
have pets makes healthy and happy children—and happy and 
contented parents, 

\n encouraging angle to the whole problem is the trend 
on the part of large industry toward decentralization. Tndus- 
try has awakened to the fact that it is far better from every 
angle to have twenty small plants with five thousand em- 
ployees each than one vast plant with a hundred thousand 
employees. 

These small plants scattered over several states are advan 
tageous to both emplover and employee. The closer personal 
relationship between employer and employee means that the 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


irresponsible labor leader cannot depend on rabble rousing 
mob psychology to bring on great strikes, to the detriment 
of both employer and employees. 

Employees are happier and better off because the factory 
in the smaller town enables them to realize their ambition to 
own a home and bring up their children away from the slum 
conditions of the crowded big cities, 

The town in which the branch plant is established profits 
greatly. Entirely outside of the obvious advantage of a 
steady year round pay roll employing many local people, 
such a plant brings into town many top hole members of the 
management engineers, foremen, crack mechanics and 
such, all of whom make valuable citizens. 

This is where Kiwanis can help. It can use its wide in- 
fluence to help local chambers of commerce and city com 


missions to do all in their power to bring such small plants 


into the community. Factory sites, water power, housing, 
all sorts of local advantages for such plants should be sur 
veyed, and inquiries made as to what industries—and they 


are many—have a program of decentralization. 


These industries should be contacted and encouraged in 
every way to locate their branches in the town. The early 
bird still gets the worm, and the town which presses its 


advantages first is the one most likely to succeed. 

It may seem a far cry from birth statistics to decentraliza 
tion of industry, but the two are thoroughly tied together 
in this complex civilization of ours. 

oO 
How wonderful is memory! It helps you to remem- 
ber all the details of a story you have told a hundred 
times, but enables you to forget how many times you 
have told it. 


THE APPEAL OF HELPLESSNESS 
WHEN we go out into the chicken yard, we may admire 
the plumage and red comb of the lordly rooster, or the trim 
lines of the utilitarian hen, but the object which brings 
screams of delight from every child in 
the family and brings happy smiles to 
the face of every adult is the fluffy baby 
chick or the yellow powder puff duck- 
ling. 

will admire a good 


The ce BY lover 


specimen of his favorite breed, and pity 





the mutt of multiple and questionable 
ancestry, but he will smile and reach 
for the puppy of any breed, and deep in his heart he has a 
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desire to take it home with him. 

Kipling has immortalized the cat because it walks alone. 
No amount of love or affection ever makes the cat so un 
dignified that it will wag its tail or do ottght but go his 
dignified way. But no one ever saw a kitten with an up 
standing tail who did not want to pick up the little thing 
and cuddle 

Some of this is due in part to the beauty of baby animals. 
But the really big appeal is to the inherent desire on the 
part of every normal human being to be of help to the help- 
less. 

What is true in the “homely 
more true with baby human beings. 
He has an inherent desire to help them to happi- 


illustrations above is all the 


The normal man loves 
children. 
ness. He wants the less fortunate children of the world to 
have somewhat the same opportunity his own children have. 

For these reasons, underprivileged child work, youth work 
forms, from baby clinics through play- 


in all its various 


grounds to summer sand lot athletics, vocational 


Clubs, get 
more prompt cooperation than any other 
work. 


The pre yblems of 


camps, 


guidance and Key a more ready response and 


phase of Kiwanis 


childhood and adolescence are common 


to every community. There is always youth work to be done, 
and the old axiom is still true. 
Only 


criminals be 


\s the twig is bent, the tree 


will incline. now, in their youth, can potential gang- 


sters and changed into useful, law abiding 


citizens. 


Be sure that your club majors in some form of youth 
work. It not only interests your members more than any 
other form of community service, and makes them more 


enthusiastic _Kiwanians, but it is the best work you can do 


of the town in which you live. 

O 
In 1940, the farmers of the United States had de- 
posited in the banks fifty-cight million dollars. In 
March of this year, they had on deposit a total of 
two hundred and fourteen million. They may be 
that ain't hay! 


for the future 


farmers, but 


MEMBERSHIP TURNOVER 
IN every 


centage of membership turnover. 


Kiwanis club there 1s bound to be a certain per- 


Members die: others move 







away; some find after they have been in Kiwanis a while 

that they are misplaced and lose inter- 

est: yet others who came into Kiwanis NO 
“e ih ; ‘ oW ABo ft sl $ 

hoping for personal or business gain TH —~ 

from their connection with it, learn that Wie? % 





Kiwanis is an organization into which Dot = 
you put something, rather than a club 
out of which vou get something, and 
they drop out. 

Obviously, these Kiwanis casualties 
must be replaced by new members if the club is to maintain 
its enthusiasm and working strength. The number of new 
members must at least equal the ones who have fallen by 
the way. 

All too often the membership committee does hit-or-miss 
work, when it is easily done in a systematic way. The com- 
mittee should begin by listing the present membership by 
classifications. determines which classifi- 


cations are not represented, and which are represented by 


This immediately 


only one member. 
Next they should take the business directory of the tele- 
phone book and list the classifications given, 


from obste- 
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trician to mortician. 
The next move 
which are not represented in the club, and carefully scan the 


is to list the classifications in the book 


men under those classifications who are possible Kiwanis 
The same process should be used with those classi- 


only 


material. 


fications which are represented in the club by one 


member. 

The names selected from the unfilled classifications should 
to the board directors for election or 
think 


is even mentioned 


then be submitted 
This should be done before 


to the 


rejection, as they wise. 


the matter men being considered 


for membership. 


In the matter of filling up a classification which already 
has one member in the club, the courteous thing is to sub 
mit the name of the seemingly desirable new man to the 
member of that same classification for his approval, since 


he is best able to judge the men in his business or profession. 
ask him to 


lf he thinks the man is not desirable, suggest 


another. 


The important thing is to make a systematic survey of 


available material, and submit the names to the board before 
contacted. 


the men selected are 


O 
Every time you attend a Kiwanis meeting, you are 
having a little vacation from your business. It ts 
the duty of the president and the program chairman 


to insure that that vacation is a happy one. 


BIGGER AND BETTER 
THE deleg 


in their wisdom decided that TV/e 


ates to the International Convention in Chicago 


Kiwanis Magazine was 


entitled to an increase in its subscription price. Lest you 


forget, the magazine at that time was 


costing the organization one dollar and 


thirty-one cents for each subscription, 


and the subscription price Was only one 
dollar. 


Because of the high cost of labor, thi 


high cost of paper and everything else 





which goes into making a magazine, we 
were compelled to cut the number oft 
pages to a minimum, 

We promised the membership a bigger and better maga 
at the 
ot pages and give the individual clubs more space to tell 
activities. We 
kinds, 


zine new price. We promised to increase the number 


their also promised more art work and more 


pictures of all 


It may have occurred to some of you that these promises 


have not been kept, and so far they have not been, for a 


increased income is not available 


first of 


very good reason. This 


to the magazine until the January, and as Kiwanis 


never has and never will anticipate income, that biggee and 
better magazine will not be fully 
No one of the magazine office 


under what difficulties Tie Aiwanis Magazine has been pro- 


realized until then. 


outside will ever realize 


duced on its slender budget, but in spite of the many neces- 


sary economies, we are proud of the magazine we have 


produced on the limited money available. 


Good times are coming. The magazine staff is even hap 


pier about those good times than you are. We are deeply 


appreciative, too, of the understanding way which you 


have received what we have produced, and we are sure that 
you will be rewarded by the bigger and better magazine you 


will get in the near future 
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Dental 


health 


By O. A. Battista 


EALTHY teeth are among the 
most attributes to 
good health. 


the Senate Committee on Education and 


important 
Yet, according to 


Labor the number of teeth that should 
he extracted in the United States alone 
of 240.000.000, 


is In excess In addition, 


another 650,000,000 cavities are in 


urgent need of being filled. But a com- 
prehensive research program is under 
way to protect the teeth of generations 
of our future citizens, as well as to 
try and help us save those we may have 
left. 
in more than twenty cities in Canada 
and the United States. 


These community programs are guided 


It is on a community-wide basis 


by officials of the two nations’ respec- 
tive public health services supported in 
most cases by state, province and com- 
munity funds, and sometimes undertaken 
through the initiative of public spirited 
organizations. 

Up until relatively recent years, the 
decay of teeth or that condition known 
as dental caries has been blamed on a 
great variety of speculative causes. Bac- 
known, of course, to exist 


teria are 


always in the mouth, bacteria capable 
of causing fermentation which in turn 
promotes dental caries. 

Bacterial attacks on the teeth are con- 
sidered as more or less normal proc- 
esses, however, and the ability of one’s 
molars to withstand such corrosive ac- 
tion seems to depend on how well the 
hard enamel stock of the teeth is able 
to resist decalcification, Along with 
such natural processes, heredity, faulty 
nutrition, mouth acids, nervousness and 


many other factors have been blamed 


from the 
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Investigations being conducted on a 
community-wide basis may bring the 


greatest findings in dental history. 


kitchen taucet 


for the mysterious way in which teeth 


will wear out, sometimes extremely fast. 

The community-wide experiments 
now under way hold great promise in 
that they may prove the most significant 
finding in dental research of the century. 
This finding is based upon the hypothe- 
sis that the prevalence or absence of 
dental caries is dependent on the amount 
of fluorine in common drinking water. 
Ironically enough, fluorine, deadly sis- 
ter element of treacherous chlorine gas, 
is believed to regulate the mysterious 
ways in which some teeth wear out or 
deteriorate while others stand up under 
the The 


actual mechanism whereby fluorine, 


severest masticating stresses. 


hen present in domestic waters in 
infinitesimal amounts, contributes a re- 
sistance to a decalcification and the 
decay of teeth is not yet clearly under- 
But investigations to date dem- 
this 


million 


stor rd. 


onstrate that a concentration of 


element of only one part per 


gives the best results. Here are some 
of the facts and figures which relate to 
this hypothesis as obtained from official 
publications of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The first ray of light which pointed 
toward the current fluorine hypothesis 
came in 1916 when Doctors G. V. Black 
and F. S. 


ingly anomalous finding that in 


McKay reported the seem- 
their 
studies of mottled enameled teeth they 
did not find more than an average inci- 
dence of dental caries, and if anything 
the incidence of dental caries in such 
unsightly teeth was less than in teeth 
not so affected. 

Some time later, in 1931, Dr. Mar- 


Cammack Smith and her asso- 


the 
the cause of mottled teeth in 


garet 
ciates at University of Arizona, 
traced 
children, (a condition in which the teeth 
become unsightly to the eye but which 
does not necessarily indicate decayed 
teeth), to a relatively high fluorine con- 
tent of the respective community waters 
examined, usually more than two parts 
per million of fluorine. 

Then in 1938, Dr. H. Trendley Dean 
of the U. S. Public Health Service em 
barked upon an investigation aimed at 
eventually extracting the truth and the 
false from the claims and _ possibilities 
Dr. 


pioneering work should be credited with 


of the fluorine hypothesis. Dean's 
promoting in large measure the current 
interest in thoroughly testing the merits 
and demerits of adding infinitesimal 
amounts of nature’s most corrosive ele 
ment to community drinking waters, 
although numerous associates and inde- 
pendent workers have contributed to the 
over-all progress also. 

For example, Dean pointed out in 
1938 that an inverse variation existed 
between what the dental profession pre- 
call dental 
(mottled enameled teeth) and the prev- 
Without 


clear-cut exceptions, his findings indi- 


fers to endemic fluorosis 


alence of dental caries. any 
cated that children who grew up in com- 
the 


supplies contained relatively high fluor- 


munities where domestic water 
ine contents had teeth which were much 
freer from dental caries than children 
who lived in communities where the sup- 
ply of drinking water contained very 
little fluorine. A study designed to test 
this belief centered around four cities 
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From findings made back in 1916 that the fluorine content of community drinking water had an 
effect upon the mottled condition of children’s teeth, an anti-caries program is now emerging. 


in north central Ilinois, in Galesburg 
and Monmouth where the community 
water supplies contain about 1.8 parts 
per million of the element fluorine, and 
the nearby cities of Macomb and Quin- 
cy, where the common water supplies 
fluorides. The 


are relatively free of 


common water supplies at Galesburg 
and Monmouth came from wells almost 
three-quarters of a mile deep; Macomb 
and Quincy used treated surface water 
supplies. 

Experienced dentists examined the 
teeth of the children in the two respec- 
tive groups of cities and the data they 
accumulated lent forceful support to the 
fluorine-dental caries theory. Approxi- 
the 


examined at Galesburg and Monmouth, 


mately 35 per cent of children 


communities where the fluorine content 
was on the high side, showed no evi- 
having dental 


dence of experienced 


caries in their permanent teeth. But 
among the children of Macomb and 
Quincey where the fluorine content of 


the water was very low, certain kinds 
of dental caries were found to be as 


much as sixteen times more prevalent, 
chil 


dren's teeth in these latter two commu- 


and the overall condition of the 


nities was far below that found for the 
former two. 


the so-called Gales- 


burg-Quincy study were so encouraging 


The results of 
that similar community-wide investiga 
tions were begun by a corps of den 
All examinations have 
the 12 


through 14 age group, and Negro chil- 


tists in 21 cities. 
been restricted to children in 
dren were excluded only because this 
racial group shows a natural resistance 
to dental attack. About 8,000 
children were examined in this investi- 


caries 


gation, and once again the trend of the 
data has been to show that fluorine com- 
position of the public water supply was 
tied in with the prevalence or absence 
of dental caries. 

On the basis of investigations made 
to date, it seems safe to say that a con- 
centration of fluorine in domestic waters 
of 1 part per million is the optimum 
amount to maintain healthy teeth. 


Dental caries is one of the most prev- 


39 
alent human diseases, the most com 
mon and democratic of the defects of 
the human machine which is adjusting 
Its 
control appears to be particularly suited 


itself to our modern environment. 


to community-wide measures, measures 
directed toward maintaining an optimum 
fluorine content in the domestic water 
supplies of the nation. 

Maier, 
Sanitary Engineer in the Dental Health 
Section of the U. S. Public Health Sery 


ice, this government agency has estab 


According to F. J. Senior 


lished and is financing a fluorine project 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan. In cooper 
ation with the Michigan State Health 
Department, the domestic water supply at 
Grand Rapids is being regulated to 1.0 
parts per million of fluorine and periodic 
all 


children in Grand Rapids as well as in 


examinations are being made of 


two control cities. Similar community 
wide demonstrations are under way also 
at Midland, Mich., Sheboygan, Wis., 


Ottawa, Kans., Marshall, Tex., New 
burgh, N. Y., Brantford, Ont., and 


Southbury School, Conn,  Paralleling 
each of the foregoing projects control 
data is being procured in representative 
control communities. 

The added to the 


supply in the form of sodium fluoride, 


fluorine is water 
and on the average about 20 pounds per 
million gallons of water are required 
[n some areas where the fluorine content 
of the communal water supply is alread 
very high, the concentration of the ele 
ment is actually reduced instead of being 
to the desired | 
million. With sodium fluoride selling at 
Mr 


will cost about 


concentrated part pet 


around twelve cents per pound, 
Maier estimates that it 
9 cents per person per year to fluorinate 
the domestic water supply of an average 
city, and about one half this nominal 
cost in the case of small towns. 

Here indeed is a field requiring the 
support and promotion efforts of public 
spirited and community conscious citi- 
zens. Five to ten cents per year per 
child is an extremely small insurance 
premium to pay for fluorinated water, 
water which may help to markedly re- 
duce the incidence of dental caries in the 
teeth of your children and mine, 

In the that 


becomes interested in adding fluorides to 


event your community 
its communal water supplies, it is sug 
gested that you organize a committee 
which could take 
the 


the matter up with 
health department 


authorities under whose jurisdiction and 


proper state 


should be 


xx 


guidance such a program 


planned and executed. 
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Kentucky legislation was designed to per- 
: ; , mit cooperation between Kentucky and the 
Chronic traffic violators in Los Angeles : : Bag ; . 

: : . city of Huntington, W. Va. At the muni- 
are being branded by having a conspicuous 


un “Traffic Violater” nested oti ‘the cipal level, plans are being made in Illinois 
windshield of their autos for 30 days in 
addition to paying a $10 fine. Chronic 
violators are haled into court and given the 
alternative of displaving the 4 by 7 inch States Plan Economic Development 
sign on their windshields or spending five 


For Shame 






for creation of an airport authority to 
serve the cities of Rock Island, Moline, 
East Moline and Silvis. 


1 - jail Tl 1] Legislatures in four states this year broad- 
neal ie c . atl si age a acs ened state planning powers, especially in 
black decals, easy tor all to see, including ine economic field. Minnesota created a 
trasic police. If a violator's sign is not On Department of Business Research and De- 
his windshield when he are ae 30 velopment, and California and Michigan 
days, he is sent to jal | he device is made abolished planning agenci S and created 
legal a grng the roger a chotce ot jew units with similar but broader fun 
ing “branded” or jaile Here . , j 
hot dental ‘ - : a oi ar é tions Ohio, meanwhile, eave ts postwar 
tion! A sign of dependability “4 at planning agency a new lease on life. Eco- 
nomic development is a major objective o 




















ond consistent quality. There's ° ° . , 
o C&D eae tig vee 8 cabD City Planning Grows in Indiana the new Minnesota department which will 
color for every requirement. Forty-nine of Indiana’s 192 classified cities promote use of natural resources by en 
At Leading Paint & Hardware Stores now have local planning commissions. The couraging development of industries and 
at number has increased considerably since’ diversification of agriculture. It will also 
OOK & DUNN PAINT CORP before the war and includes all the first, investigate violations of state laws regard 
SAINT FRANCIS ST NEWARK. N. J second and third-class cities in the state. ing unfair and monopolistic business prac- 
co) =o) Twelve of the 15 fourth-class cities also tices and will promote local planning and 
have planning commissions. In addition, public works programs. Michigan’s new 
19 Indiana counties have planning commis- department will undertake similar ac 


TEN VOLUMES sions. tivities. In California, the new board will 
BUSY PEOPLE’S LIBRARY | coordinate all local and regional planning 


Per. | Boston Bans Parking To Ease Traffic activities in state and conduct economic 


Condensed, pocket-size, Self-Improvement, 


lity building books aluable information | > ‘ ms ‘ aaa “ae and general planning research 
| helps for Bu Peop! | Boston together with 11 other cities in the l g : 
; Rost ie | : Ae 1 ] “a at 
ait rreater Boston area will make a coordi- : 
veeaye ilited | by ¥ | Greases & a aca | make a ts Tax Rate Cut For Sixth Year 
LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS nated effort to free major trattic lanes rl ; ‘ ae hei 
oe “y , i ae - , : ‘ ; he property tax rate o ambridge, 
\uthor of “Master Rook of Humorous Illustra: | during the peak hours of travel by imposing , pee . 
tions “Clima»x if Kloquence, “Financing the ‘ . Ny : Mass has been reduced again tor. the 
Kinedom.” Et a parking ban on one side of the principal ; : : 
— Score : sixth consecutive year despite the increased 
1. Public Speaking. A bricf course. See your thoroughtfares from 8 to 10 a.m. and from : ; 7‘ ee 
s others see you, Tells how to prepare and « , 2) hae ° 42 ; costs of city government he Municipal 
4 to 6 p.m. The new restrictions were : 
ver a message, points out your mistakes, A ; ’ Finance Ofheers Association reports that 
Ip to beginners and veterans placed in effect October 1, and will be tried 30) t liict ] 
> bas ? : . ew cent reduction in the t: ate was 
2. Introductory Remarks. Many snappy stories Sine atetyw dave If the police Chicks aut i nd Cc I 1 I ) tax ra f \ 
or introductions, fillers, and conclusion Lhe 2 7 ; a 6 effected, bringine the levv to $35.50 per 
ifter-dinner speaker's hand-book | the Massachusetts Safetv Counci VW nN 1s 1 000 atcatt ne a ‘ 
3. How to Tell Amusing Stories. If you would | sponsoring the plan, agree that the parking ~ 1,000 valuation. The reduction was pos- 
be in demand as a speaker, study this, Put you Hs 4 . - , a. : sible becaus« actual and estimated city 
story across with a bang |} han is effective in reheving trafthe conges ‘ ‘in 1 as ae “44: 
" ‘ ‘ “Are te , “- - t+ ‘ 
4. Talk-Tactics. Fundamental principles that] tion they will ask the legislature for '°°c'Pts will more than offset a $1.3 million 
govern arguments, listed under 16 headings - d sk ae j ina budget increase this vear. Cambridge’s new 


\musing incidents that confuse opponents and authority to make it permanent. 
win the decision. 

5. Pep-O-Grams. Peppery, painless epigrams, 2 
nearly a thousand of them, all classified, These| States Pass Interstate Airport Laws 


make a message sparkle. 


tax rate will be the lowest the city has 
had in 14 years and marks a reduction of 
$10.80 in the rate since the city manage: 


6. Desk Book of Capitalization and Punctuation. \n increasing number of states and cities form of government was adopted. In a 
Something few really know, but all should know a no - esmmar . eres : 5 oe 
Proofread by Government Printing Office proof- are cutting a est ; aE s to — wperate period whi n tax rates in most cities are 
readers, All rules boiled down, It's an authority in dey elopm« nt of airports tor their mutual soaring, city administrators in Cambridge 
7. Parliamentary Law. When called upon to a - i , “ee ORS ; ; ‘ : “8 
7 ee benefit. Indiana, Kansas and Missouri are cyt costs by adopting policies like consoli 


preside do it with certainty and dignity, don't 


blunder. Here are all the rules you will ordi among states to enact reciprocal airport dation of city departments; use of labor 

narily need 1 ft PX . oe , Pet. Rt eke % 
; , egislation this vear, permitting cities to « erate -cabiavcmey thes e 

8. Salesmanship. You may not sell directly, but ; Sa ar i nm saving devices, thus reducing the number of 

here is useful information for all. A real person construct airports in adjoiming states. The employees; elimination of contractors and 

| . . ° . « i 

age Rie Soa legislation was patterned on statutes in ysing city labor for garbage collecting 


9. Amusing Stunts. Happy, harmless. stunts, ; _ s 
games, pranks many of them that entertain| Minnesota and Wisconsin. The Indiana street paving and repairs and maintenance ; 


young and old. The Entertainment Committee . roaidec for full miumicinal coonerat; . - . 
should have this. on ee} law provides tor full n unicipal cooperation discontinuance of long-term borrowing, 
10. The Knack of Being Agreeable. This will with cities in adjoining states in construct- thus saving interest; and a vigorous tax 
cure the grouchy, the dyspeptics, the cross-| jing joint airports and permits out-of-state collection policy 


grained, Promotes harmon ealth an : “Ss ss : fs 
; — nony, health and happiness. border cities to build and operate airports 


ALL TEN VOLUMES $4.75 in Indiana. Under the Minnesota-Wiscon- Detroit Requires Offstreet Parking 
Separate titles 50c each, sin legislation, Red Wing, Minn., has pur- A new Detroit ordinance requires all new 
Foreign Postage 10¢ additional. Sent CO D if you prefer} chased an airport in the neighboring state buildings designed for public use to be 
Leewin B. Williams & Son, Publishers since no feasible airport site was available provided with adequate offstreet parking 
905 Monroe St. N.W. Washington 10, D. C,| On its own side of the state line. The facilities. 
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Money for the Asking 
(From page 11) 


class—carefully noted on a chart. 

There are hundreds of foundations 
with millions of dollars to be given away 
for the asking. Only, the asking must 
be timely, adroit, and for a good cause. 

One eastern manufacturer, a lover of 
animals, set up a fund for the relief of 
impoverished humane society workers. 
Another tycoon who was sidetracked 
from his first love, the theater, to the 
manufacture of chairs, created a $50,- 
000 foundation to aid needy ex-actors. 
In Colorado, a clergyman died and left 
more than $150,000 to be used for the 
advancement of brotherhood. 

The big-time fund raisers usually send 
a crew of 10 or 12 professionals into 
a city to work on any given campaign. 
A large New York firm ruefully recalls 
the day it dispatched by plane a high- 
priced unit of 11 men to a small col- 
lege which had requested its services. 

The college president, when he saw 
the small army of costly fund-raisers, 
was aghast. 

“I telegraphed that we needed $10,- 
000,” he said weakly. 

The wire, garbled in transmission, 
had informed New York that $1,000,000 
was the school’s goal! xk kk 

& 


“a clear, unanimous, 


and strong conviction” 
(From page 9) 

nesses representing every shade and 
variety of opinion were heard. Scores 
of personal interviews were held in 
many parts of the country. Both the 
practical and the theoretical arguments 
were thrashed out, and the witnesses 
gave both the views of lay groups and 
of the technical experts. 

The report is a good source book for 
those who are interested in how other 
countries have handled and are handling 
the problem. It contains the testimony 
of the best experts, civilian and mili- 
tary, as to the nature of any possible 
future war. But through it all runs 
America’s clear desire to maintain world 
peace. 

The fact that the Commission in its 
unanimous conclusion coupled the cle- 
ment of national security with the cause 
of world peace is, I believe, typical of 
the reasoning of the majority of Amer- 
icans who have debated and decided in 
favor of universal military training. 

In its summary, the Commission set 
forth three basic beliefs: 

“First—One of the deterrents to the 





“Ive just made 








a young man 
very happy” 


as 
W... this idea didn’t dawn on me sooner, I'll never know. 


The Regular Army is the career for my nephew, Jack — 
but it took me three months to think of suggesting it! 


“Here he’s been casting about since graduation, dis- 
liking jobs he’s looked over, dissatisfied with the one he’s 
had until now. Just couldn’t settle his mind. Seemed to 
want to move around more, trying his hand at several 
types of work. You know how far that gets you. 


“And Jack has promise! He’s smart. He’s built like 
an athlete. He has the makings of a good family man. 
I felt sure he’d make the grade for enlistment. And he has! 


“Well, he’s a changed man already — so far as outlook 
goes. The Army Recruiting Officer outlined the types of 
work Jack could take training and schooling for. He 
showed him pictures of the clubs, sports fields and rest 
hotels they’ve opened in Japan. He showed how the 
layout of the new Infantry division almost doubles the 
number of corporals and sergeants. The Army’s a good 
set-up for a fellow like Jack — and he knows it! 


“Talk it over with the young men you know. And 
don’t forget — your nearest Army Recruiting Officer can 


be a big help.” 


When you find a prospect who has what it takes, 


direct him to the nearest Army Recruiting Station 


U. S. ARMY AND AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


* 


Your Army and Air Force Serve the Nation and Mankind in War and Peace 
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42 
effectiveness of the United Nations is 
the belief of other nations that we are 


tripping ourselves of the strength nec 


essary to support our moral leadership 
and are thus encouraging powers that 
may not share our peaceful aims to plan 
campaigns of aggression. We believe 
that the adoption of universal training 
vould reassure the peace-loving coun 
tries of the world and enhance the in- 
fluence and authority of the United 
Nation 

“Second Universal training offers 
the only method through which we could 


insure a sufhcient number and dispersal 


of trained manpowel without over bur- 


dening the country’s economy through 


the aintenance of a huge standing 


Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 
“Third 


bomb to the incalculable horrors of mod- 


The addition of the atomic 


ern war has eliminated the concept of 
zones of safety in any future attack on 
this country. By making war universal, 
devastating and immediate in its impact, 
new developments in warfare have cre- 


ated a need for trained men in every 


city and town—men who would be avail- 
able at once in an emergency.” 
The did 


universal military training program as a 


Commission not 


propose a 


cure-all. Its premise is that our national 


essential ingredient of 


the 


strength is an 


world security at present critical 


time. But universal military training 
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not alone insure our national 
strength. It is impossible to summarize 
all of the Commission’s findings in this 


But as an indication of the thor- 


will 


space. 
oughness of the report, it is worth point- 
ing out that the Commission listed the 
following “ingredients” of national se- 
curity along with universal military 
training : 

(1) A strong, united, healthy and in- 
formed nation; (2) a coordinated intel- 


(3) 


and development; (4) industrial mobil- 


ligence service; scientific research 


(5) a striking air force; (6) 
Army, 


ization ; 


other elements of the regular 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Merchant 


the armed forces. 


Marine; (7) unification of 

Some progress has been made and is 
being made toward assuring the attain- 
The 
one remaining for definite action is uni- 

Is final 
The 


ment of all of those ingredients. 


versal military training. this 


ingredient necessary ? Commis- 


sion’s report has answered with an 
emphatic “Yes!” 

And so we urge that the time for 
debate has passed, and the time for 


action in support of the Commission’s 


democratic findings is at hand. * * * 


2 5 1, Anniversary 


CLUBS 


North Hollywood, Calif....Nov. 1 
Dayton, Wash. .......... Nov. 2 
Vancouver, Wash. ....... Nov. 2 
Knightstown, Ind. ........ Nov. 3 
Brockton, Mass. ......... Nov. 8 
Hutchinson, Kan. ........ Nov. 8 
Kewanee, Ill. ........... Nov. 8 
ee Nov. 8 
Sarasota, Fla. ........... Nov. 8 
Hollywood, Calif. ........ Nov. 9 
re Nov. 10 
Ellwood City, Pa. ........ Nov. 11 
Leesburg, Fla............ Nov. 16 
| tempeme, Pe. ............ Nov. 22 
Waukon, lowa .......... Nov. 22 
Klamath Falls, Ore. ...... Nov. 24 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. Nov. 25 
eee eee Nov. 29 
30: Anniversary 
CLUBS 
Oshkosh, Wis. .......... Nov. 1 
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Q. Being a Lieutenant Governor I 
am continually asked, “Where can we 
secure a list of possible classifications”? 
Is there such a list? 

A. A partial list of classifications is 
the General Office. It 
several hundred of the 
common divisions of professions, busi- 
In- 


available from 


contains more 
nesses, and industrial occupations. 
cluded in that bulletin is a suggested 
procedure for clubs to follow in devel- 
oping a classification list of their own. 


Q. We have eleven directors and un- 
til the present time have considered two- 
thirds or eight a quorum. We now wish 
to change our regulations so that only 
a majority of the board would constitute 
a quorum. Would this change be con- 
sistent with the bylaws of Kiwanis? 


A. Yes. Article XVII of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws states “Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order shall be the parlia- 


mentary authority for all matters of 





procedure not specifically covered by 


these bylaws.” The Robert’s Rules of 
Order read “Unless the bylaws provide 
for a smaller quorum, the quorum of a 
body of delegates is a majority.” 

A majority of a Kiwanis Club board 
would constitute a quorum except when 
acting on membership or discipline ; then 
a two-thirds of the entire board is re- 
quired. 

Q. If both the President and Vice- 
President are absent at a regular club 
or board meeting who is supposed to 
preside? 

A. In the absence of the President 
and Vice-President, the Secretary, or in 
his absence some other member, should 
call the meeting to order, and a chair- 
man pro tem selected who would hold 
office during the meeting. Most clubs 
would select the Immediate Past Presi 


dent to preside. 


Two Out of Three Don’t 
(From page 18) 


some fifteen other categories. 

An experiment in getting the citizens 
to come out and register by means of a 
non-partisan, direct-mail notification and 
urge resulted in only a nine per cent 
response. A second similar direct mail 
piece immediately before the final regis- 
tration date again resulted in no more 
than a nine per cent response. And the 
nine per cent that were moved to register 
were primarily from the group that did 
not register usually because of ignor- 
ance and timidity. 

It is plain from the survey that if 
the potential voters were properly in- 
formed about the registration dates and 
the procedure of registering, approxi- 
mately ten per them 
would register. Another conclusion is 


cent more of 
that the majority of non-voters do not 
go to the polls because of indifference. 

Usually the 
defense is that his one vote will make 
no effect in the huge total of ballots 
cast. Politicians see the fallacy in such 


indifferent non-voter’s 


reasoning. That is why the party pre- 
cinct captains and ward heelers go from 


door to door getting out the vote. 


That’s why the crooked politicians buy 
votes. And they don’t buy blocks of 
votes; just one little individual vote at 
a time because every vote counts. 
Undoubtedly the votes that are not 
the the 
but indifferent citizens, have a greater 


cast, votes of average honest 
effect on politics than if they were cast. 
By their indifference these persons al- 
lowed themselves to be governed by 
small, but active minority groups. It is 
like 
with only a small portion of the voting 
stock. A handful of 


voters control the vast majority who 


controlling a giant corporation 


active, coordinated 
are indifferent and inactive. Once such 
a group has attained power it is hard 
to dislodge. It leads to a monopoly of 
power, and, eventually, the destruction 
of the democracy. 

We’ve won the fight for the demo- 
cratic way of life on every field in the 
world, but we have yet to safeguard it 
at home. By our own indifference we 
can lose it and “. . . government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
perish from the 


xk * 


people . . .” could 


earth ! 
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friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
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CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
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Thursday. 
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Oil and Adventurous Americans 
(From page 17) 


parts of the world; it called for organ- 
ized effort, private capital, and good old 
American competition to produce re- 
sults. Like whaling, and like many other 
American industries, it has not only 
contributed tremendously to the wealth 
and strength of the United States but 
it has improved living standards wher- 
ever people have been able to use its 
products. 

The petroleum industry 
the world bears the stamp of American 
Most of the oil that has been 
lands has 
In several 


throughout 


methods. 
found and developed in other 
been located by Americans. 
instances Americans have found major 
oil fields in foreign countries where 
other people had searched before and 
Wherever oil is produced, 
or refined, 
instruments, and machinery employed 
are most likely to be largely American. 
Early in this century foreign govern- 
ments sought the services of American 
drillers—roustabouts and roughnecks, as 


given up. 


transported, the techniques, 


they are called. Working for foreign 
companies, they stood on derrick floors 
in Baku, Russia, or in the Netherlands 


East Indies, or were employed by 
American companies in Poland, Ruma- 
Mexico, and the lands of South 
America. To these countries they 
brought the benefits of oil, they made oil 
almost universally available instead of 
one or two 


nia, 


a resource to be held by 
nations alone. 

The hardships which 
overcome to produce petroleum 
rivaled only by the campaigns of wars. 


have 
are 


oilmen 


In the expeditions carried out in Bolivia 
by Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, Americans forced their way through 
eunlng wilderness to explore 18,000 
square miles of virgin territory. They 
cut more than a thousand miles of roads 
and trails through forests and rocky hills 
to bring in necessary equipment. After 
some thirty-five separate expeditions oil 
was discovered and made available to 
the country, 
were opened to development and civil- 


and whole new regions 


ization. 

In Colombia oilmen have battled the 
jungle, hostile Indians, and the tropical 
fevers that earlier prevented the French 
from building a canal through Panama. 
Today crude oil flows 350 miles by 
pipeline from the oil fields in the interior 
to the seacoast, and at the fields, where 
there was once little but a tangle of 


tropical vegetation, is the town of El 


Centro, a complete, modern community 
built by the oil company. It has schools 
hospitals, clubs, golf courses, pure water 
supply, power plant, commissaries, com- 
fortable homes for the Colombian oil 
workers. 

Thanks to similar 
oil now flows in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
the island of Bahrein. Oil men believe 
these Middle East fields will some day 


American efforts 


be one of the world’s most 
sources of petroleum. The East is still 
a primitive frontier—but an adventure 


important | 





of W. H. Gallaher, field geologist of the | 


Standard Oil Company, has 
qualities of a movie thriller. 
One day while exploring in the desert 
Gallaher left his Arab guide and began 
to follow an interesting section of ter 
rain. He was unaware that his guide 
was lost to sight until a shout from a 
distant rocky cliff brought him back to 
his surroundings. The cry came from 
a white-robed figure pointing a gun, and | 
soon the geologist was surrounded on 
all sides by bandits. Their first impulse | 
was to strip him of his clothing— 
desert custom which means death from 
sunburn—until one Arab suggested that 
they should consult their sheik beyond 
the hills. The sheik, white-robed, 
swarthy, and broad of shoulder, could 
speak a little English. Gallaher 
plained his mission and a wide smile 
broke over the face of the powerful 
He extended his hand. For three 
years he had the United | 
States as a roustabout for the Humble | 
Oil and Refining Company of Houston, 


ex 


man. 


worked in 


Texas. From that moment on Gallaher 
and his party were the guests of the 
nomads. 

During the past twenty-five years, 
because of the daring and ingenuity of 
American oilmen abroad, social and 
public improvements have been initiated 
in every country where their search has 
Because of their efforts 


those countries have better living, im- 


been successful. 
proved health conditions, communica- 
tions, good roads, schools, and hospitals 
where none existed before. 
Equally important, Americans 
given the world Through 
their efforts the United States 
to conserve its own petroleum resources 
without denying this vital commodity 
to any other nation, for Americans have 
made oil available within the frontiers 
of most of the countries that need it. 


xk 


more oil. 


all the | 
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BR economical. GEM OUTFIT comes com- 
plete with all supplies, instructions and 
Br 60-page Book of ideas. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: 
and a GEM OUTFIT will be sent you, postpaid. After 
| 10 days send only $7.50 or return the GEM, no ques- 
WM tions asked. The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


M@ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 103 
8 513 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Try it before you buy it. Write & 
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SEND NO MONEY WRITE 1ODAY 








New - Colorful - Smartly Designed 
KIWANIS TUMBLERS 


10'/, oz. full-shammed bottom 
crystal tumblers with official 
seal in blue, white and gold 
—with sparkling gold rims. 
For home, office, clubrooms. 
Perfect for prizes and gifts. 
Shipped insured prepaid any- 
where in U.S. For benefit of 
club welfare tund. 


*5.95 


EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 
82412 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, Ill. 





DOZ. 
prepaid 
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AMES BLANK was a young man 
whose earnestness, initiative, and 
efficiency had won him an appoint- 

ment as secretary of the small corpora- 
tion where he had worked less than a 
year. He felt pretty good about the pro 
motion. But a few days later he was 
called into the president’s office. 

“I just had a talk with a man from 
the credit rating bureau,” said the presi- 
dent, “and I want you to tell me the 
truth about something. Have you ever 
heen in trouble?” 

“] have served two years in prison,” 
the young man replied honestly. “You 
didn’t ask me about it when I came here 
and | to tell you. But | 


was afraid 


think my record since I came here will 
justify - 
“I’m sorry,” interrupted the presi- 
dent, and Jim knew he would have to 
start over again at the bottom. 
George Smith was a clerk in a large 
chain grocery store until one day a 
former employee of the store returned 
and asked the manager for a job. Upon 
being told there were no vacancies, the 
former employee sneered, “No jobs for 
honest men like me, but jobs for ex- 
convicts like Smith eh?” George’s secret 
was out. A few days later a policeman 
picked him up, dirty and unkempt, for 
sleeping on a bench at Union station. 
Both of these men eventually wound 
up at the same place—not back in pris- 
on, but in a small office in a large 
building on South Dearborn street in 
Chicago. The office is that of the John 
Howard Association, a non-profit, non- 
sectarian prisoners’ aid and private wel- 
fare agency. Its staff of trained social 
workers deals every day with cases like 





is better 


those of James and George—men who 
are sincerely trying to rectify a mis 


take 


achieves 


and in a large percentage of them 
just as satisfactory results. 
For today, due largely to the associa- 
tion’s help and guidance, James is a 
respected citizen in a small Illinois city 
where he helps his father-in-law operate 
a mercantile business. 

George has a good job as a time- 
keeper in a large Chicago industrial 
plant where his employer knows about 
his prison record but nevertheless has 
given him promise of promotion. 

As a prisoners’ aid organization the 
John Howard Association believes in 
giving a hand up rather than a handout. 


a HAND UP 


HANDOUT 


By Richard T. Orr 
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than a 







entirely 


Dependent for funds upon 
voluntary contributions by private citi- 
zens, groups, or agencies like the Com- 
munity Fund, the association's activities 
fall into four categories: 

1. It assists men released from prison 
them with 


by providing temporary 


financial aid and shelter, employment 
placement, friendly counsel, and case 
work service. 

2. Provides service to men in prison 
and their families. 

3. Supports progressive penal legisla- 
tion. 

4. Promotes community tolerance to- 
ward the ex-prisoner and his needs. 


James’ case is typical of how the John 
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About 65,000 persons leave our prisons each year to rejoin their 


communities and again become a part of the American social order. 


Having paid their debt in full, they deserve aid in reorientation. 


Howard Association functions. As a 
26-year-old clerk for an insurance com- 
pany, James had become enmeshed in a 
web of unpaid hospital bills and other 
family expenses involving his wife and 
small son. Finding it impossible to 
carry the burden on his $35 weekly 
salary, he had stolen $600 from the 
firm. 

When he was in prison it was the 
association that befriended and counsel- 
ed him. Later it sponsored his parole 
and encouraged him when he signed up 
for the where he served with 
honor. 

After the war the association recom- 
Gaining 


army 


mended him for his first job. 
self-assurance and finding a better job 
within a short time, James took it—only 
to have his past catch up with him. 
Who knows what course he might have 
followed at this point had it not been 
for the confidence placed in him by 
the friendly staff at John Howard? 
The John Howard Association is the 
third oldest prisoners’ aid agency in the 
United States. It was founded in 1901 
by the late Dr. F. Lyon, a 
protestant minister. In that year, while 


Emory 


Dr. Lyon was serving the ministry in 
a small Wisconsin town, a fugitive from 
county justice came to his home seek- 
ing advice. The sheriff arrived to take 
the man into custody, but not before Dr. 
Lyon had become convinced that this 
fugitive was in a sense a ward of the 
community and as such was entitled to 
the community’s aid. 

Not long after that Dr. Lyon gave up 
the Chicago and 
founded an 
named after John Howard, 18th century 
for his 


ministry, came to 


organization which he 


English humanitarian, noted 
early advocation of prison reforms. As 
Dr. Lyon put it years later, “I decided 
then that the good people didn’t need 
me.” 

The association was founded and con- 
tinues to operate on Howard’s underly- 
ing theory that most criminals are not 
dangerous animals, but human _ beings 
who have lost control over their emo- 
tional problems somewhere along the 
line. He believed that prison inmates 
and ex-convicts in the period of re- 
adjustment after confinement are des- 
perately in need of consideration, help, 


and understanding from  society—not 


only for the good of themselves, but for 
society which they menace. 

Each year about 65,000 persons are 
admitted to state and federal prisons and 
about the same number are 
Total state and federal prison popula- 
For these 


released. 


tion averages about 140,000. 
unfortunates the 
prison rehabilitation services—psychia- 


association advocates 
try, vocational guidance, education. It 
believes that tax funds spent for such 
services will pay dividends, inasmuch as 
more than 97 per cent of the persons 
sent to prison eventually are released. 

The association believes that one of 
the most 
need is to express their interest in the 
When 


Eugene S. Zemans, the association’s ex- 


important things prisoners 


outside world. war broke out 
ecutive secretary, began to receive let- 
ters from prison inmates asking how 
they could contribute to the war effort. 
Many said they would like to donate 
blood. 

It gave Zemans an idea. 
to the director of the Federal 


He wrote 
letters 
3ureau of Prisons, to wardens of all 
the state and federal prisons, and to 


many welfare agencies throughout the 








suggesting 


that prisoners be 


country 
permitted to contribute to the nation’s 
bank. The 


from the authorities was instantaneous; 


Red Cross blood response 


that from the prisoners was just as re- 
warding—from 71,350 of 70 
state and federal prisons came more 
than 101,000 pints of blood. 

Said Warden Joseph E. Ragen of II- 
linois’ Stateville penitentiary: “The 
program permitting inmates of penal in- 
stitutions to give blood for the use of 
the armed forces, which was initiated 
by the John Howard Association of Chi- 
cago, was one of the finest and most 
important morale builders we have had 


inmates 


during my experience in prison work.” 
The association also encouraged pris- 
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oners to participate in malarial and 
other war time medical experiments that 
producing new 
methods of treating disease among the 
soldiers, 

Credit is claimed by the staff at John 
Howard for stimulating the action that 
brought a ruling by former Attorney 
General Biddle that federal statutes did 
not prevent the government from buying 


proved successful in 


war materials made in state and federal 
prisons. Result: Millions of 
worth of war goods were turned out by 
skilled workers held in 
penal institutions. 


dollars 
thousands of 


Last year photographs and stories in 
newspapers all over the country record- 
ed the unusual spectacle of more than 
1,000 convicts at Stateville penitentiary 
eagerly crowded around a desk in the 
prison yard. One by one they stepped 
forward, paused before a doctor who 
peered intently into their eyes, then 
turned and bent over the desk to sign 
a document. Thus was formed the first 
“eye bank” for prisoners, giving them 
the opportunity to will their eyes to 
science that upon their death the blind 
might be helped to see. It was sponsored 
by the John Howard association. 

sy such means as these the associa- 
tion endeavors to sustain prisoners’ 
interest in life outside and stimulate the 
hope that some day society will recon- 
sider and reaccept them. 

The work of the John Howard Asso- 
ciation and the problem for every com- 
munity is summed up by Zemans in 
these words: 
the fact that we are 
able to assist a certain number of men 
each year, the greatest contribution we 
have made is bringing to the attention 
of the public the fact that a great many 


“Aside from 


of these men are worth helping, that 
they do respond to the right kind of 
stimuli. We must convince the public 
and through it the state legislatures that 
it takes tools; trained, efficient, profes- 
sional personnel and modern equipment, 
plenty of constructive work, and a pro- 
gram adequately financed to do the job 
that is needed.” 

There are, of course, the chronic of- 
fenders afflicted with organic or func- 
tional disorders of the body and mind, 
who can be aided but little. The fact 
remains that the majority can be aided. 
It cannot be done, however, through 
confinement, deprivation, and various 
sorts of routinism. Certainly it will 
cost money. But if we citizens fail to 
do the job, we may pay an astounding 
price for our short sightedness. * * * 
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OLD CHEESE 
CANADIAN CHEDDAR 


Black Diamond Brand 
5 POUND ROUNDS 


KIWANIAN “DICK” KUNTZE 
21 BRIDGE ST. E. 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 
CANADA 




















“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands’ - Cast Bronze Bells 
Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 
Record Systems - Embiem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











Club Gongs Are Back Again 
Regular Gongs 10"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, now $16. 
Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 


Engraving extra. Secy's catalog now in preparation 


“Old Glory"’ Manufacturing Co. 





165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 


SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, etc. Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter- ee originalit Everything 
ee a ccess abso utely gquaran- 
ee eed anywhere: very low cos' 
The nigands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash_ hit—best 
ver.’ wen te for of Programs, 













references Jaran 
The Party Tt fait ‘Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, Ill. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Large size, ever blooming and beautiful. Full of 
flowers, buds and leaves. Your choice of ‘“‘Blue Boy,” 
“Pink Beauty’ or ‘‘White Lady.” Sent for $1.50 
C.0.D,. plus postal charges, 2 for $2.50 or 3 for $3.75 
Cash orders—we pay postage Return at once for re- 
fund if not pleased Given with orders of $2.50 or 
more: ““Million Dollar’’ Mystery Bloom Peony, $1 value 
OWEN NURSERY, Dept. 41V1, Bloomington, Ill 
Clip this 


PATENTS TRADE-MARKS | 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patentability, Infringement and Validity 
Searches and Reports 
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A UNITED PRESS dispatch from 
Washington published in the newspa- 
pers just as this column is being written 
says that legislation to “force munici- 
to adopt building 
codes” has been proposed as a last re- 
sort solution to the housing crisis, This 


palities standard 


action results from testimony of hous- 
ing authorities before an investigating 
to the effect 

backward 


House-Senate committee 
that, to quote the UP, “. 
and restrictive building codes were one 
of the biggest obstacles to moving ahead 
with housing.” 

We would like to repeat what we said 
this more 
than a year ago. May, 
1946 issue and after admitting that local 


about this subject on page 


It was in the 


building codes were archaic as charged 
Washington 
if) 


part, ~. 
Government to tell you 


by a official we said, in 


do you want the Federal 


what you can 
and cannot do in the construction field 


in your town? This problem can be 
solved far better at the community level, 
we want laws that will fit 


If we don’t want 


especially if 
the community. 
bog down in 


this problem govern- 


mental red tape and become a new ex- 
cuse for additions to the Federal pay- 
roll, we had better correct the situation 
right away in our local towns. Our 2380 
Clubs (then 
could bring about a nationwide modern- 
of 
overnight by working simultaneously in 
Let’s get to work 


Kiwanis current figure) 


ization local building codes almost 
each community. 
on it before we find ourselves filling out 
a mess of government questionnaires on 
the subject.” 

Has your club yet investigated the 
situation in your town and started some- 
one working on a new code, if needed? 
The chances are it hasn’t, according to 
the testimony of the housing experts. 

It certainly has been a commendable 
thing to provide temporary housing for 
Kiwanis have 
Unfortunately, that 
may befog the real issue. It seems that, 
many it has. So 
would like to suggest, again, that every 
club take it can to bring 
community building codes up to date. 
If action isn’t taken at the local level, 
a national building code is inevitable, 


veterans, which clubs 


done to profusion. 
communities, 


in we 


what action 


& THE Vox Pop column of one of 


(and this proves 


our contemporaries 
that we do read other magazines) an 
aroused citizen writes: “... It is 
deplorable . . . in this country of ours. 
The public should be aroused to action. 
... I, for one, should like to do my 
bit by writing a letter, and getting my 
friends to do the same, to our Congress- 
man. How should I proceed?” 

That, it 
with 


is 


that 
voter, 


seems to us, is all 
in- 
to 
recognize a deplorable condition and 
to it, 
stopped cold at just the idea of writing 
Presumably this 


wrong democracy—a 
in public affairs 


terested enough 


anxious do something about is 
to his Congressman! 
correspondent has an above-average in- 
terest in public affairs and above-aver- 


Yet, 


this obviously is the first time he has 


age ability to analyze a situation. 
been inclined to make his desires known 
to and 


intelligence does not make it plain to 


his elected representatives his 


him that all you have to do to write 


your congressman is to write him! 
We 
in the world—which 
-but of 


for benefit 


Americans are the greatest kick- 

is all to the 
just off 
business 
(all 


in- 


ers 
gC od 
steam 


most blow 
the 


neighbors 


us 
of our 


associates, and friends 


of whom agree with us, anyway) 
stead of directing our griping where it 
will do the most good. Every good citi- 
zen ought to be so used to writing his 
Congressman (and other elected rep 
resentatives) that the procedure would 


be second nature. 


JAMES P. NEAL DIES 

As we go to press we are saddened to 
learn of the passing of James P. “Jim” 
Neal, who died in his home at Olympia, 
Washington, on September 17 of a heart 
attack. 

Jim, charter of the Walla 
Walla club, had a long and full record 
of activity in Kiwanis. He 
distinction on the International Board 
as Vice President and Trustee and on 
and International com- 
inspiration 


member 


served with 


district 
mittees. His 
will be missed throughout his Interna- 
tional circle of friends in Kiwanis, 


many 


counsel and 
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Many Kiwanis clubs have discovered that 
the FORDWAY is the most successful way 
to raise funds for community service. In 
five years the Kiwanis Club of Memphis. 
Tennessee, has been able to contribute the 
impressive total of $10,638.42, to the work 
of its Underprivileged Child Committee 

and all derived from Ford Gum Machines. 
Send today for our latest brochure, “Shar- 
ing the Profits the Fordway.” to learn how 
your club can join the hundreds of civic. 


service and philanthropic organizations 


GUM and MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


served by the Ford Gum & Machine Com- 
pany. Remember, the FORDWAY is the 


original large-scale, share-the-profits system 





of gum machine sponsorship. 





HERE’S YOUR LICENSE PLATE.. 
for the next 5 or 10 years 


Imagine changing license 

plates only once in 5 to 10 

years. No more hard work and 

scraped knuckles in removing 

plates. Just clip a little tag on 

your plates each year. No new number to memorize. 

It’s already a fact in some states. In Connecticut, 

“permanent” license plates issued in 1937 are nearly 

ll years old. They are made of aluminum, you see. 
Can't rust. Painted numerals hold on tight. 

Because it saves money, the idea has swept to other 

states. Although “permanent” aluminum plates may 

cost more than steel to start with, they show a saving 


the second year. Each succeeding year piles up more 


savings on material, handling and shipping costs. 
As with all new uses of aluminum, someone had 
to work out a lot of problems at the start. Decide 
on the right kind of aluminum and the best paint 
for numerals. How to stamp out plates and how to 
finish them. Test and prove. Test and prove. 
We, 


state motor vehicle departments. It’s a big part of our 


Aleoa, have liked doing that, working with 


job, helping people to get the most out of aluminum. I[t 
has led to many, many things like “permanent” alumi- 


num license plates that mean better living for you... 


¢ ¢ e 
Ouminum lining. -+ ALUMINUM COMPANY 


or America, 1788 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 
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